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DRYING RUBBER IN FIVE HOURS 


‘THIS is only possible when a Devine Vacuum 
Chamber Dryer is used. 


Rapid drying is only one of several advantages 
gained in this drying process, for due to the high 
vacuum maintained inside the Dryer, moisture is evap- 
orated from the rubber at a low temperature, as low 
as 80° Fahrenheit, depending on the vacuum, which 
results in greater elasticity in the finished product. 


Then due to the absence of oxygen, there is no 
oxidation and consequent loss. Economy of fuel, 
factory space, absence of fire hazard, etc., are other 
advantages. 


In our Bulletin 101-A we publish a list of Rubber 
Manufacturers who have purchased many satisfactory 
installations from us. 


J. P. DEVINE COMPANY 


1362 CLINTON ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


42nd St. Bldg. Jas. Livingston, Ltd. 
New York City London, Eng. 
C. B. ACHESON 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 
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The Action of Heat and Light 


on Vuleanized Rubber 


By John B. Tuttle 


Some of the destructive agencies causing the deterioration 
vuleanized rubber are heat, light, air, oils, ete. Of these 
eat and light are probably the most serious, and they are 

frequently spoken of together that not only the general 
iblie, but many rubber technologists as well, have come to 
lieve that their action is essentially the same, whereas, as 
matter of fact, this is far from the truth. The causes of this 
eterioration are referred to quite casually, the favorite ex- 
anation being “oxidation” and “depolymerization,” applied 
ike to either the action of heat or of light. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together some facts 
hich may enable us to define more clearly the effeet on vul- 
nized rubber caused by heat and light. 

A Chemical Reaction 
The reaction between unvuleanized rubber and sulphur is 
yw generally recognized to be a chemical one, involving the 
idition of sulphur at the double bond. We therefore expect 
at the speed of the reaction will vary with a change in tem- 
erature. The familiar phenomenon of “burning on the mill” 
ows that local heating in spots is sufficient to produce a 
irked effect, even though the average temperature is much 
low the normal vuleanization range. Probably all rubber 
emists have experi need the hardening or “hurning”’ of com- 
ounded rubber during storage, especially when it is piled up 
le it is still quite warm from milling. In the presence of 
rtain accelerators, such as the dithiocarbonates partial vul 
nization may take place at room temperatures in 24 to 48 
Urs. 
Vulcanizing Data 

These are well known facts, and show that it is not nee- 
sary to reach the ordinary vulcanizing range, (say between 
75 and 300° F), to effect the union of rubber and sulphur. 

compound containing 94 per cent smoked sheets, and six 
r cent of sulphur, can be vulcanized in two or three days at 
12 F, the product, however. being of decidedly inferior 
ality with low tensile strength. At 20 pounds steam pres- 
re (259° F), a good cure is usually obtained in about eight 
urs, while at 40 pounds, (287° F), the best cure is found 
1 the neighborhood of 90 to 120 minutes. Of these, the best 
roduct is obtained at 40 pounds, thus showing that at the 
ume time the reaction between rubber and sulphur is taking 
ace, a different reaction occurs simultaneously, which brings 
out a degradation of the quality of the vuleanized product. 
From these facts, it is apparent that vulcanization is the 
1emical addition of sulphur to rubber, the speed of the re- 
‘tion depending upon the temperature, and the nature of the 
italyst present. When only rubber and sulphur are present, 
ie speed of reaction at ordinary temperatures is practically 
ero, and with a few exceptions, this is also true with most 
-celerators. 

Vuleanization is therefore a matter of three steps, forming 
complete cycle; (a) zero speed of reaction in the raw 
toecks; (b) high speed of reaction during vulcanization; (c) 
Paper read at 
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a return to zero speed of reaction after vulcanization. To 
effect proper vulcanization, it is necessary to find the tempera- 
ture at which the quickest cure, consistent with safe manu- 
facturing practice, ean be obtained, and stopping the process 
when the desired point is reached. In molded articles, this is 
accomplished by quick removal from the molds; in larger ar 
ticles, such as tires, the method of drenching with cold water 
when the specified time has elapsed, is followed. The purpose 
of the drenching is to reduce the speed of reaction to zero, or 
very near that, and if the cooling is not sufficient, obviously 
the combination of rubber and sulphur must go on, even 
though at a much lower speed, and henee an overcure must 
result. From 30 to 40 minutes at 220 to 230° F has been 
known to overcure tires which had previously received what 
was known to be the correct eure. Pans of cured rubber 
articles were stacked up, one on top of another, and allowed 
to remain in this position until cool. With the exception of 
the contents of a few outside pans, the material was overcured, 
simply because having once obtained the correct cure, no 
effort was made to stop the reaction at that point. 
Low Temperature Necessary 

After the proper vulcanization has been obtained, and the 
reaction stopped by sufficient cooling, rubber products must 
be kept at the lowest possible temperature, to prevent further 
reaction between the rubber and sulphur. In warehouses, the 
commonest causes for higher temperatures are found in ex- 
posed steam pipes, radiators, and windows which are exposed 
to direct sunlight. While chemists are familiar with these 
facts, they are not so well known to others, and the result is 
that there is considerable deterioration caused by improper 
storage. After the rubber products have left the manufac- 
turers hands, there is still danger that articles which were 
properly made, may be ruined by exposure to elevated tem- 
peratures. The vast bulk of the rubber industry today is in 
the manufacture of tires. In this country, the custom of 
carrying spare tires on the rear of automobiles is well night 
universal. The author has made extended observations on 
the condition of these spare tires, and has noticed that in a 
large number of cases, the heat from the exhaust strikes the 
lower part of the tires, raising the temperature to a point 
much higher than that of the rest of the tire. In a number 
of eases, the discoloration of the tread or sidewall was abun- 
dant evidence that after-vuleanization had taken place. The 
drying of raincoats, overshoes, hot water bottles, ete. by 
placing them over steam radiators, and the consequence 
thereof, is too common to require comment. 

Principal Physical Change 

The principal physical change in vuleanized rubber, when 
exposed to sunlight, is “cracking” or “checking,” which is of 
course accompanied by a lowering of the tensile properties. 
This action is dependent, to a large extent, on the composition 
of the compound. Some unpublished tests, performed while 
the author was associate chemist at the United States Bureau 
of Standards, throw some light on this phase of the subject. 
About 40 samples of inner tubes were exposed to direct sun- 
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ele 
hf OF thes hout twentv-five were red tubes, and the 
hn ( With two or three exceptions, all of the red 
t ‘ rapid checking hereas the gray tubes 
, t ‘ tin the eo'or ol iter on, one ol the 
re ! high re nee to checking, was 
tested ple ‘ ra) tube and the latter 
o} er ol fou » six hours exposure, 
‘ ti red tube as ! rood condition after several 
| hese ‘ ~ ere formed outdoors in the 
‘ ‘ perature seldo rose over 50 I’, so 
that oY ‘ vme that these ee} ngves were the resu 
rif 
| ht re rie e would expect 
r d 1 ( properties would vary alike, 
the differenee, 1 nv, bel n amount and not in kind. We 
ha n atte uicanization, resulting 
} e tel e propert Sunlight also re 
‘ t look elsewher 
el ll behavior 

ly dete oration, we may ust the 
rm tv of the 1 er substance in such 
olvent etone, alcohol, chloroform, ete. In the study of 
the « on balloon fabries, (1) there was 
| rm ‘ | ( ne of aneetone solnnte mater al atter 
I t tie 5 70 ( although the physica 
pp é ples showed that marked change had 
oceurred s( ries were so hard as to erack when 
bent CSé Pa hel exposed to eathering 
f ef ra 3 ( ibber substance 
10 | - ereased nitial « et 
‘ ( ( Cl »u vad S osure ind 

i howe increase in extract in time 

Increase im {cetone Extract 

I} prin I has been observed other tests on 
balloor ibries, mad ce the publheation of the tests just 
reterread lt wen noted that as long as the rubber 
retains its original tensile properties, there is very little 
thange in the cetone extract, but after a certain point Ss 
reached, whict ve ter ed the end ot the useful life ot the 
material, a sharp break oeceurs in the solution curve, atter 
which there is a rapid increase in the percentage of acetone 


extract This same behavior was noted in the natural aging 


Rubber Section of the 
meeting in New York in 
observation 


ol rubber, and reported to the 
Amenean Cher eal Societv at its 
September, 1916 Ihe 


and a 


samples under were 


rubber bands, very rapid increase in acetone extract 
ching the point 
brittle 


place . Al 


atter rei where the bands began to 
hard 


dark 
exceed 25 C 


was noted 


become and These samples were stored in a 


cool, a temperature which probably did not 
at any time of the year. 

It is probable that this increase in acetone extract is a true case 
of oxidation, the reaction being accelerated by sunlight. There 
seems to be considerable evidence that the speed of this re- 
action is increased tremendously by the presence of any ap- 
preciable quantity of oxidized rubber. It has been noted time 
and time again that there is little change in solubility during 
the early stages of deterioration, but that after it has once 
set in the rate marked increase This is true, irre- 
spective of the time required for the sample to go through 
the so-called “early deterioration.” Rubber bands 
containing rec! this break in the curve 
at a much earlier point than the bands which contained only 
rubber. It quite possible that the presence of 
products of oxidation act to increase the further 
oxidation. This is quite in with the known reac- 
tion between A MnO. and oy The first few drops of 
an appreciable time before decoloriza- 
but from this point on to the exhaustion of 
acid in decolorization is 


shows a 


stage ol 
aimed rubber showed 
new seems 
rate of 
line well 
alice acid, 


permanganate 
tion takes place, 


require 


solution, the 


the amount of oxalic 
instantaneous 
Another important difference between the action of heat and 


the entire 
surface change, although 


sunlight, is that while the former acts throughout 
mass the sunlight 
after it is once started, it rapidly travels to the center. It is 
worth noting that while the deterioration, when exposed to sun- 
light, percentage of 


is essentially a 


brings about an increase in the acetone 


l rhird Annual Report, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
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the shape of the curve is influenced by the thickn: 
the very thin have 
showing a much more rapid increase tl 
The difference between the 


ext raet, 


ot the test pieces; ones such as we 


balloon fabmnies, 


action of hx 


thicker test pieces. 

on thin and thick test pieces, is much less marked, show 
that the reaction oceurs throughout the mass, and such diff 
ence as do occur may he easily expla ned on the basis ol 


heat conduct vity ol the rubber. 


Summary 


rht is ent 
additio 


in the S] 


heat and sunli 
former being 


caused by the 


It is shown that the action of 
different in nature, the 


l of vuleanization, 


pe riod 


largely an 
Increase 
hereas the lat 


of the reaction between sulphur and rubber, 


is a true case of oxidation, with the oxidized rubber acting 
produce rapid inerease in the rate of solubility of the rul 
substanes acetone and similar solvents 


Rubber Production in the Lat 


German Colonies 


- 


Prior to the war the German Colonies in Atrica were ma 


considerable strides as rublbe r producers Phe « port tror 
Kameruns amounted to 1.517 tons mm 1909; 1,962 tons in 19 
» 708 tons in 1911; and 2,810 tons in 1912; the last two fig 
nding 11 tons and 24 tons respective Or p ntation rub 
Gen East” shipped in 1909, 256 tons of wild and 228 t 
of plantation rubber; in 1910, 329 tons of wild and 414 tor 
plat . Y n 1911, 172 tons wild and 654 tons pl: 


1053 tons of plantation rul 
Togoland, the 

2,148 tons in 1909, 2 
1,028 tons in 1912. We 


tion rubber; and in 
Adding the small 
exports Lor the 
in 1910; 3,708 tons in 1911; and 


1912, 
production 


rror 


three Colonies were 


unable to trace any large exports of rubber from these « 
tries in recent years. The shipments from Togoland 
nowever pe given: 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
8 41 64 2 78 
And we gather that 172 tons from the Tanganyika Territ 


(late German East Africa) found their way to the coast, 
were shipped in 1918-1919. As regards the Kameruns, 
ports from which wild rubber is shipped are in the Frer 
sphere, and no particulars seem to be available. Exports 
plantation rubber from the British sphere during this per 
have been very small, viz., about 3 tons in 1918 and 7 tons 
in 1919. It was recently reported that the Administratio: 
the Tanganyika Territory had decided to put up for auct 
the enemy plantations, particularly those of sisal, cof 
rubber, and coconut. It now appears that for some reasor 
other the sale is to be indefinitely postponed, despite the fa 
that this delay entails severe hardship on many of the pr 
pective buyers, protracted idleness in the plantation indust 
and consequent lack of employment for native labor. 


Rubber Exports from Brazil in 
in November 

Totul shipments of erude rubber from Brazil and fr 
Iquitos, Peru, during November, 1920, amounted to 3,145,4 
pounds, Europe receiving 1,689,606 pounds and the Unit 
States 1,458,836 pounds, compared with total exports 
7,676,442 pounds in November, 1919. Shipments of 

various grades from Para and Manaos, Brazil, and Iquit 
Peru, to the United States and Europe during November 
the current year are given in the appended table.: 





From Iquitos 


From Para, Brazil, From Manat 
to Brazil, to to 
urad 
nited United United 
States Europe States Europe States I 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds. P 
Fine 316,79 :60,381 441,351 447,290 120,290 1 
Mediun 11,050 38,710 £6,184 $1,565 703 
Coarse 223,682 33,326 119,344 49,127 11,746 i 
Caucl 18.067 418,315 115,11¢ 69,742 4.510 14 
4 732 { 17,724 249 : 























The Beginnings of Plantation Rubber 


The following article tells the story of the rubber plantations in the Far 
Kast the development of which paralleled the development of the automobile 


industry in the United States and Europe. 





(Through one of 
ose mysterious 
! cidences s Oo 
ely timed that 

are regarded 
many as a dis- 
t act of Provi- 
ce, there was set 
motion in the 
5 seventies two 
arate activities 
ich were 
see more than a 
later 
possible 


to ¢o- 


neration 
1 make 

ereat 
e industry of 
merica and the 
tendant tremen- 
us expansion of 
e rubber and pe- 
leum industries. 


automo- 


One of these ae- 
vities was the 
ffort of Selden to 








out what automo- 
bile operation 
without rubber 
tires was like dur- 
ing the war, and 
she did not relish 
the experience. 

It is the purpose 
of this article to 
show how it hap- 
pened that when 
the automobile in- 
dustry burst upon 
the world, with a 
need for rubber 
which the recogni- 
ved sources of 
supply could not 
have begun to 
meet, there was 
found ready in a 
new quarter, a sup- 
ply so adequate 
that the progress 
of the industry has 
not been halted for 








roduece an auto- 
jile engine. Here 
as the inception 

what has been 


Cut SECTION 


med the most gigantic mechanical enterprise of the ages. 
took many years for the flower to bloom; but from the day 


those first experiments the 


mstantly imminent. 

As if the unseen forces that 
enizant that within a briet 
eriod this effort of Selden’s 
as to blossom fully in the 
reat automobile industry of 
»day, another man in 
nother quarter of the globe, 
d with no thought of the 
itomobile in mind, took at 
time, the 


made it 


out the same 
have 
ossible to furnish for that 
dustry the large supplies of 
ibber on which automobiles 
re so vitally dependent. 
What the automobile would 
without rubber tires 
ould be hard to imagine. 
Vithout rubber, auto- 
les would undoubtedly be 
unufactured, but they 
ould certainly be rattlebang 
fairs of slow speed and mueh 
bration. It is quite true 
it following the invention 
a suecessful engine auto- 
obile development has been 
mditioned very largely up- 
1 the development of tires. 
‘his fact is amply demon- 
rated today, through the 
evolutionary changes taking 
lace in motor truck con- 
truction due to the adapta- 
on of the pneumatic tire to 
motor truckr  Ger- 
chanee to find 


teps which 


some 


use on 
any had a 


advent of the automobile was 


guide human affairs were fully 


SHOWING 


LAYERS IN A Biscuit 


a second by any 
shortage of rubber. 
In other words, 


this is the story of the rubber plantations in the Far East 


Until a deeade ago 


rubber 


meant rubber from Brazil. 


There were some other sources of supply of inferior grades, 


but practically all the prime rubber came from Brazil. 
In less than a decade, the Far 


Brazil’s supremacy is gone. 














nine-tenths of 
the world. 


the government of 
the project, with the result 
that Wickham was given a 


Today 
East has jumped to the 
front, and is now producing 


the rubber of 


The history of the passing 


of the glory of Brazil in this 
particular, has a touch of ro- 
manee in it. 
an Englishman named Wick 
ham 


In the sixties, 


spent much time in 
Brazil in the rubber _fie'd. 
He conceived the idea that 


the rubber trees which grow 
wild in Brazil could be cul- 
tivated and grown on plan 
tations. 
his time, and found little en- 
couragement. 


But he was ahead of 


Wickham finally enlisted 
the interest of Sir Joseph 
Hooker of Kew Gardens, 


London, who had been con- 
sidering the 
introducing the trees to India. 


possibility of 


interested 
India in 


Hooker in turn 


commission by the Indian 


government for the introdue- 


tion of the Brazilian tree 
into India. 

How to fulfill the ecommis- 
sion was the _ problem. 
Hooker had already tried to 
effect it, but without result 































































































in spite of the resources of Kew. Wickham was in Brazil 
when the solution of the problem suddenly presented itself. 
A large British steamer which had sailed up the Amazon on 
her first trip with a eargo of goods to be sold—it being the 
intention to load her from the proceeds with rubber for her 
return trip-—found herself without funds and without a cargo, 
when the supercargoes, alter disposing of the goods she had 
brought decamped with the money. Wickham promptly char- 
tered her in the name of the Indian government, and placed 
aboard her at a port a third of the way up the river, several 
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that by good luck the seed was germinating. So rapidly di. 
the plants grow—-several thousand of them—that we had t. 
have special cases made. On August 12th, thirty-eight cas: 
went out to Ceylon on a P. & O. steamer, in charge of 
gardener. The whole expense of initiation and the whol: 
burden of finance from first to last, was borne by the Indi 
Office.” 

The seedlings were sent to Ceylon because it was decide. 
that the climate of the island was better suited than that « 
India for the rearing of the precious trees. The gardens ; 








thousands « the Heneratgoda, si 
seeds of the Hevea teen miles fro 
Brazihensis the Colombo, were 0) 
rubber tree, care ened as their pe 
fully paeked manent restiz 
“i TY my } rt place. 
si Wiickl The first tre 
his met is flowered at Hene 
the fir p sped atgoda in 1881, a 
mn he t} in that year tl 
my preci« Hev first experiments 
ea. so fi tapping bega 
aboard, lu The plantation W 
fore and t ou thinned out 
their crates he 1882, and in 18% 
roomy,empty fore two hundred 
hold, | became Sixty seedliz 
more and more ¢ plants were raise 
ercised and cor most of which we 
cerned with a new distributed in Ce 


anxiety. 

“We were bound 
to call in at the 
city of Para as the 
port of entry, in 
order to obtain 
clearance papers 
for the ship before 
we could go to sea. 
It was. perfectly 
clear in my mind 





1884 the 
over a thor 
trees at He 
but 

found ne 
essary to thin tl 
plantation again 


lon. In 
were 
and 
eratogda, 


was 











that af the authori 
guessed the 
purpose of what | 
had on board, we should be detained on a plea for instructions 
from the Central Government at Rio, if not interdicted alto- 
gether. 1 had heard of the difficulties encountered in the Cle 
ments Markham introduction of quinine trees into India in 
getting them out from the Montana of Peru. Any such de 
lay would have rendered my precious freight quite valueless 
and useless 


“But again fortune 


ties 


PLANTATION 


favored. I had a ‘friend at court’ in 
the person of Consul Green. He quite entered into the spirit 
of the thing, himself with me on a call to the proper 
official, and backed me up as I presented to His Excellency 
my difficulty and anxiety, being in charge of, and having on 
board a ship anchored out in the stream, exceedingly delicate 
botanical specimens, especially designated for delivery to Her 
Brittanie Majesty’s own Royal Garden of Kew. Even while 
doing myself the honor of thus ealling on His Excellency, I 
had given orders to the captain of the ship to keep up steam, 
having ventured to trust His Excellency would see his way 
clear to furnishing me with immediate dispatch. An inter- 
view most polite full of mutual compliments in the best Por- 
tugese manner, enabled us to get under way as soon as the 
captain had got the dingey hauled aboard. 

“I got the captain to put me ashore at Havre, and then 
posted over to Kew and saw Sir Joseph Hooker, so as to dis- 
patch a night goods-train to meet the ship on arrival at the 
Liverpool! docks.” 


Sir William Thiselton-Dyer speaks interestingly of the next 


went 


step: 

“T can assure you that on that 14th of June, 1876, when Mr. 
Wickham arrived at Kew in a hansom cab with his precious 
box of seeds, not even the wildest imagination could have con- 
templated its result. I saw Mr. Wickham’s seeds planted. 
We knew it was touch and go, because it was likely the seeds 
would mot germinate. I remember well going into the propa- 
gating house on the third day they were planted, and seeing 


1885, and we re: 
of four hundr 
fifty-seven fi 
trees existing i 
1887. In 189 
RURRER Ix STORAGI about ninety thou 
and seeds we} 


distributed to planters in Ceylon and similar numbers we 
in the years immediately succeeding, the see 
being eagerly taken up at a price of ten rupees about $3.2 
a thousand 


disposed ol 


From the few plants thus cared for in their youth, many 
which have now grown to be monster trees, has sprung tl 
whole of the Ceylon industry, as well as a great part of th: 
existing further East. 


In 1877 twenty-two trees reared in Ceylon were sent 
Singapore in Malaya. Some were planted in the Singapo: 
Gardens, and the rest taken to Perak. Some of these origin: 
trees are still standing, and one of them is believed to be t! 
biggest tree in girth yet recorded among the plantations. T! 
trees fruited in Singapore first in 1881, and the seed was se! 
to Borneo and elsewhere. In 1891 samples of Malay rubb« 
were sent to London and pronounced good, and in 1889 son 
sheets were sold in London. 


did not take hold of rubber planti: 
as did the planters of Malaya. | 
Ceylon they were making good profits in tea growing, and ha 
no need to make a change. But in Malaya the planters, an 
the financial interests in Europe who had sent them out, we: 
sick to death of the struggle to make a living out of coffe: 

It was very difficult at first to induce planters in Mala) 
to look with favor on cultivation. Trees were planted wher 
ever possible. At length, the sudden rise in the price of rubb: 
mainly due to the development of the automobile industr 
foreed the idea of cultivation on the attention of the plante: 
and the investing public, especially that of Great Britain. 
few pioneers began to cultivate their trees; and in a few yea 
there arose a boom in cultivation, such as has never oceurr 
in any other industry. 


The planters in Ceylon 
with the same eagerness 


(Continued on Page 276) 





















of 47,000. The last census 





Golden Anniversary for B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The shriek of whistles, the clang of bells, and the usual din 
f merrymaking at midnight on December 31 meant more to 
.\kron than the birth of another year—it marked the golden 
nniversary of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, the pio- 
eer rubber factory of the “Rubber City”. Fifty years ago 
hat day, the company was incorporated by Dr. Benjamin 
‘ranklin Goodrich and nineteen Akron men who “risked” 
1,000 each in the new venture. 

Inasmuch as the growth of Akron during the past two 
leeades has been caused di- 










When Dr. Goodrich built his factory in Akron, the field for 
the use of rubber factories was limited. The growth of the or- 
ganization was therefore a story of pioneering. Dr. Goodrich 
himself was looked upon as a visionary—and so he was, but 
above all he was a worker, striving to make his vision a reality. 
“Let us make goods destined for service,” was the simple prin- 
ciple he often voiced. 

The first product Goodrich ever made was fire hose. Article 
after article was then added to its list of manufactured goods 





ectly by the rapid expan- 
ion of the rubber industry, 
he anniversary had real sig- 
\ificance to the people of the 
ity. They felt duly grate- 
ul to the man who was in- 
trumental in bringing the 
ndustry to the city and who 
thereby paved the way for its 
uture growth. 

The rubber industry, com- 
bined with the all-powerful 
automobile industry, literally 
nade Akron, lifted it out of 
obseurity and placed it on 
1 plane with the foremost 
nanufacturing centers in the 
United States. Twenty 
years ago, when both the rub- 
ber and automobile industries 
were still in their infancy, 
\kron only had a population 


showed it had grown to al- 
10st a quarter million. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
er Co. occupies a pioneer 
rank in the automobile in- 
lustry along with Haynes, 
Duryea, Apperson, Selden, 
Winton, Ford and _ the 


Dodge brothers. Goodrich is 

















said to be the oldest large 
ompany in the industry. — 
It is interesting to note Dr. B 


that although Dr. Goodrich’s 
vork in developing rubber produets was destined to firure 
‘rominently in the successful growth of the automobile in- 
lustry, he did not live to see a “horseless carriage”. He died 
\ugust 3, 1888, several years before the first real automobile 
as made in this country. 

Dr. Goodrich, who was a physician by profession, acquired 
small rubber factory at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., in a 
eal estate deal. As a result of a quest for financial help, he 
nally eame to Akron and located in a small two-story brick 
milding with a foree of twenty-five employes. This little 
actory of fifty years ago has grown until today it comprises 
ixty-three buildings of brick and steel, covering 110 acres of 
rround. 


or THE B. F. Goopricn Co. WorKERS 


PF. 


GooprRIcH Factory Forcr 1x 1870 


until today approximately 30,000 rubber products are made. 

3eginning as the company did with the manufacture of fire 
hose and mechanical goods, the next step in its growth came 
with the development of the bieycle, for which Goodrich de- 
veloped pneumatie tires. Before this period, however, the 
company had taken the initial step in the evoution of rubber 
shod wheels by pertecting the solid rubber tire for carriage. 
The success of this tire, followed by that of the pneumatic tire 
for bieyeles, naturally led to consideration being given for 
tires for automobiles. With the universal use of the motor 
ear today, it is difficult to realize that as short a time ago. as 
1896 Goodrich produced the first American elincher type 
pneumatic tires for automobiles. 
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ved steady improvement in the methods 






















manutacture 
up to the pioneering in America of the cord t're by the 
Goodrich Company modern cord tire was evolved from 
the Palmer bicycle tire which utilized the principle of parallel 
While the patents 
England, Goodrich manufac 


er sold his patents to a rubber com 
and, the American rights under these 


ave been made during the 


amental principle throughout 


\ present chief executive, 
\lanson Wo 


the ineeption of the company the vice presidents have bh 
Alanson Work. G. T. Perkins, G. W. Crouse, H. C. Corson. 
G. Work, F. H. Mason, A. H. Marks, H E. Raymond, E 
Shaw, C. B. Raymond, W. A. Means, H. K. Raymond, W 
Rutherford, W. C. Geer and A. B. Jones. The company |} 
had but six secretaries—G. T. Perkins, H. C. Corson, R. 
Marvin, C. B. Raymond, Guy E. Norwood and F. C. VanC\ 
The treasurers have been G. T. Perkins, H. C. Corson, W. 
Folger, W. A. Means, and L. D. Brown. 

In the golden anniversary message of greeting to emplo 
and thousands of customers throughout the country, Pri 
dent B. G. Work said in part: “We feel a thrill of pride as 
look back over the years and realize the part we have play 
in the development of the rubber industry.” 

The Goodrich company is commemorating the annivers: 
by publishing a forty-eight-page book called the “Gold 
Year of Goodrich,” telling of the romance of the rubber 
dustry, its history, and of what importance it has been in 
progress and development of the world. The book was writ 
by Wilbur D. Nesbit and illustrated by W. T. Benda, 
famous Polish-American artist 


The Beginnings of Plantation Rubber 







































n order to partake 










affairs of the plan 








While Europe—and especially England—was de 





7 Pa 4 

voting its attention to the growing ot crude rubber, Ame 
was concerning itself with the production of rubber manuf: 
tures, and the suecess of the European investment 


plantations has been a direct resultant of the enormous maz 
created for rubber by the energy of American manufactur 

American interest was attracted to the plantation indust 
in 1910, when the British and other Europeans had invest 
between three and four hundred millions dollars in estat 
The United States Rubber Company, the largest consumer 
erude rubber in the world, was one of the first of the Ameri 
concerns to investigate the possibil ties and enter the fi 
The Dutch island of Sumatra was chosen for the compa 


actin : ‘his American eorporation has established th 
the largest single rubber plantation in existence. The t: 
contains more than 70 square miles of trees in a hich state 
cultivation and close to twenty thousand employes are 

ork in the great orehard. The high standard of admin 


tratior nd seientifie culture which have marked this proj 


have implanted in the minds of the dwellers in that far easte 
clime a thoroughgoing respect for American erciency. 

While the eight million ears of the United States skim alo 
on their tires made of plantation rubber, one cannot but pau 
to wonde1 again at the curious ceolne idenes that has made 
possible to furnish in abundance the necessarv rubber. 

Few of the planters who embarked in the early days on 
plantations venture had even heard of the automobile, whe 
they set out ther trees. Those who had kept in toueh wit 
affairs in England might have heard of the horseless earria 
preceded by a man on foot earrying a red flag as a dang 


signal, but none of them realized that this object of England 


forerunner of the great automobile indu 


merriment was the 
try of today 

















South American Rubber Exports 


The leading rubber-producing countries in Sout 
America are Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. For the majorit 
of these countries the latest figures of exports available a: 
those of 1918: 


Exports fron Tons Tons Tons Tons Tor 

1909 1910 1911 1912 191 

Brazil 39,026 38,546 36,547 42,286 35,8¢ 
Bolivia 3,052 8,117 3,645 4,079 5,1 
Peru 2,802 2,650 2,491 3,192 2,7 


44,880 44.313 42,683 49,557 43,78 


1914 1915 191¢ 1917 1915 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Brazil . 81,713 31,550 28,865 31,589 22,2 
Bolivia 4,485 5,055 4.916 5.843 4,25 
Peru 2,272 3,400 2,810 3,294 1,7 
38,470 40,005 36.591 40,726 28,23 














\ Publicity Program for the Rubber Industry 


The suggestions herein presented are taken from a memorandum prepared 
for the Rubber Association of America by a publicity specialist who has had a 
broad experience in the field of cooperative educational (publicity) work 


for industrial groups. 


his outline is drawn up after only a easual look into the 
iation of the rubber industry. Its points, of course, would 
subject to change or elimination according to conditions 
they are found after a careful survey. However, any 
lustry dependent on popular consumption would be bene- 
ted by a plan of action similar to that outlined herewith. 
[he publicity work should include not only matter designed 
publication in the press but any goodwill or promotion 
rk directed at the ultimate consumer and done in close 
operation with the manufacturing and sales branches of the 
dustry. The work would be conducted under supervision of 
Rubber Association of America, and through it have touch 
th the industry as a whole. 
Promoting the Interests of Rubber 
he prime motive of such a eampaign obviously would be 
promote the interests of rubber as a material for manufac 
re, in no matter what form, with the result of increased ton 
ie production. Directly, the publicity would tell of the 
manee of rubber and thus create an interest in the public 
ind in rubber as a manufacturing material; how grown, 
efined and manufactured. It would point out rubber’s place 
modern life, the home, machinery, wearing apparel and 
ll attention to the superior merits of rubber for many pur- 
Ses. 
This work, properly conducted, should rehabilitate rubber 
roducts in any field where they may have been allowed to 
and still or lose ground; aid in developing new uses for 
ubber; help the manufacturer and retailer in their individual 
<ploitation by laying a favorable ground work for their ad 
rtising and sales promotion, and generally to increase 
emand for articles made of rubber. 
The results of all this work by ho means would be immedi- 
te, but of a gradually constructive nature. The histories of 
ssociation advertising campaigns show that three years is 
e usual period for intensified effort; that after the first year 
sults. begin to appear but that only after the lapse of th 
cond year is the accumulated effect of the publicity apparent. 
Publicity, that is unpaid matter of various kinds, often is 
ven slower in working although its benefits may be immediate 
hut not at once perceptible because of the slow journey be- 
veen an idea in the head of the ultimate consumer and 
nereased production for the manufacturer. In such work 
here an entire industry is concerned the distant future should 
considered, even the incoming generation. While no money 
hould be squandered on too far-sighted endeavor, pains 
wuld be taken to lay a sound foundation for the future 
solidarity of the industry. The same effort that would ae- 
omplish this would be of immediate benefit as well. 
The cost of the publicity would involve only the salary ot 
publicity man and the expenses incidental to the preparation 
nd distribution of copy. 
Joining Association Effort with Individual Company Pubilicity 


Association work should in no way interfere with the ad- 
ertising or publicity program of the member-companies 
hecause it would have no relation to trade-marked products, 
exploiting merely the merits of rubber clothing, raincoats, 
vershdes; rubber appliances for the household (where it 
ppears there is a vast field for new product development) ; 
ubber heels and soles, and, in a peculiar sense that will be 
lealt with later, automobile tires. Each company would be 
eft free to exploit the peculiar merits of its products, while 
inything said in benefit of rubber articles in general would 
make for the betterment of the industry as a whole. At the 
same time the association publicity work should be conducted 
with due eare so that no bias could be created to the detriment 
of any one company-member or to the betterment of any one 
so that the others by contrast. would be injured. 
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The publicity work in benefit of the whole industry not only 
would add to the sum-total of publicity for rubber but could 
enter fields where the companies are now barred. Publicity 
for an industry is not unwelcome to editors of newspapers 
and magazines if it has news value or literary merit, while 
equally good matter in the interest of a trade-marked article 
would be refused because of conflict with the advertising de- 
partment. 

The association publicity should come into the good will 
created by the advertising of the individual companies. 
The companies would profit by the general publicity in the 
same ratio they now profit by individual publicity. For 
illustration, at present a maker of rubber coats that does not 
advertise profits indirectly by the rubber coat advertising of 
another maker. But the name of the maker that advertises 
is first in the publie mind and his advertising pays. So any 
publicity for rubber coats in general would benefit the maker 
that does not advertise to a degree and the maker that ad 
vertises to a larger degree, in proportion to his own publicity 
efforts. 

The idea back of such a program as this would be to fill 
in the gaps in the publicity and advertising as conducted by 
the various companies which by the nature of the situation 
they themselves cannot do without expenditures for the benefit 
of all that would be better philanthropy than business. 

Experiences with Cooperative Publicity in Other Industries 

Publicity and advertising for an industry is relatively a 
new and thus far highly successful field. The Joint Coffee 
Publicity Committee within two years increased the consump- 
tion of coffee to a remarkable degree in this country in a 
campaign waged in the interests of Brazilian growers, and in 
the face of a falling-off in tea consumption. The American 
Face Brick Association in the first year will have increased 
the output of face brick manufacturers by fifty per cent, 
opposing a dull building industry. The California Raisin 
Association and the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange have 
sueceeded in rescuing their industries from utter destruction 
and in planting them on a sound basis. And there are many 
eases of suecessful campaigns for trade-marked articles that 
were alone in the field where equally good results were ob- 
tained. Of a dozen such campaigns recently investigated only 
one was a failure, that of the National Coal Association. It 
failed because the producers and dealers had not prepared for 
the increased demand that the publicity caused. 

The aluminum utensil industry took itself out of ruin and 
became supreme in the kitchen through good-will work among 
housewives in a campaign, however, conducted by one manu 
facturer whose efforts saved the others. 

Most of these campaigns relied on paid advertising of an 
educational and informative nature, backed by such free publi- 
city space as could be obtained. But in no case were the 
company-members heavy advertisers, and the work in most 
eases took the form of rehabilitation of an industry gone to 
seed or menaced by an aggressive competitor. 

Advertising by the Rubber Industry 


On the contrary, in the case of the rubber industry the 
members are heavy advertisers and the industry of necessity 
has the good will of the magazines and newspapers. This 
leaves the field for publicity work for the entire industry of 
a sort that no one company could or would care to undertake. 
Publicitv for automobile tires, for example, would have the 
good-will of the publications because the various tire com- 
panies are heavy advertisers, and readable matter 1s always 
acceptable where there is no particular make of article 
mentioned. nt 

The chief object of most association publicity campaigns 





























































































has been to increase tonnage consumption with the producers 
of the erude product behind the movement, but the results 
proved manifold. The publicity created a good will on the 
part of the public and retail dealer that will last for a gen- 
eration; it opened new fields overlooked in the daily routine 
of the manufacturer and it developed new articles of manu- 
facture. It also made for a standardization of the industry 
that aided the dealers in raw products in judging the sources 
of demand, and throughout it created a new spirit of cooper- 
ation in matters for the common good of the industry and a 
confidence in the usefulness of the statistical and research 
work carried on by the association, which often for years had 
been unable properly to function because of trade rivalries 
in matters where rivalry was detrimental to the industry as 
a whole and of no benefit to the various companies, each of 
which, it had been guarding as trade secrets 
matters known and similarly guarded by every other member. 


developed, 


Publicity for Tires 


The publicity work should be divided sharply between 


tires and other manufactured articles, because tires keep apace 


in the same ultimate proportion, with the automobile industry 
and are a necessity to automobiles. Other articles have no 
limitation to their consumption and are not dependent on 
the fortunes of any other industry. Hence, publicity for 


tires should take the form of good-will work; to explain the 
manufacturing achievements, the improvements since the ad- 
vent of the automobile, the decreasing cost per mile, the part 
the tir the roads movement, ete. All this 


plavs in food 


should be done in cooperation with the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce so as to prevent duplication and 
conflict and to work for the betterment of the automobile 
industry itself. It obviously would be futile and ridiculous 
merely to tell people to use rubber tires on automobiles. 


industry itself 


Publicity Covering General Rubber Goods 


The publicity for other manufactured articles would be 
more aggressive with the idea of causing the use of rubber 
vhere other: materials are now used, and at the same time 
rood-will work for the industry by telling of the achievements 
yf American rubber manufacturers, the improvements in rub- 
her products in the last decade and the mysteries of vulcaniz- 
ng and of all the myriad things made of rubber and how 
essential it 18 to odern lite 

\lready rubber’s usefulness in the home is demonstrated in 
articles for which there is no substitute, and it is familiar to 
everybody for its peculiar elastic and waterproof merits. 
Aside from any new products, certainly many articles already 
manufactured are not in common use, such as rubber pads 
for the kitchen for dish drying, rubber bath mats which if 


attractively made should be much more practical and econom 


ical than the textile ones now in general use and many other 


things where the contact of water makes a corrugated rubber 


surface of valu Most women, now doing their own house- 
work because of the servant shortage, know that rubber 


gloves will defend the beauty of their hands, and it might be 


interesting to learn how extensively rubber gloves are used 
in the kitchen and how strongly they are pushed by the 
stores. Feminine vanity should make such promotion easy. 


Of particular value would be the fact that the rubber man- 
ufacturing industry is distinctly American, both in develop- 
ment and control; that it is all-American and world-wide in 
its usefulness 

This general publicity would be directed at the trade papers 
where was needed, such as the garment publications, 
hardware and technical magazines, and, where sufficient copy 
merit was possible, at the daily press and magazines of popu- 
lar cireulation. Special emphasis should be laid on the small- 
town and rural press, which could be used through the boiler 
those fields are reactionary in their 


new articles as the metro- 


good-will 


SeTV 1ICes, be CAUSE 


plate 
tendencies and not as prone to use 
politan distnets. 

The publicity work, in its pure sense, should not be pushed 
at first too strongly beeause of the danger of creating a re- 
action on the part of the editor and the public against having 
something in the form of news pushed on him. The stories 
should be “planted” judiciously and with only a slight effort 


toward “boosting,” the motive, rather, being to tell something 
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interesting with the “boost” for rubber a matter of inference 
The mere word “rubber” if repeated often enough would hel; 
the industry. 


Reference Library—General Educational and Promotional Worl 


Of equal importance would be informative and construetiv: 
publicity work. A library of books dealing with rubber grow 
ing and manufacture should be assembled, and if there are no 
proper books of reference in existence they should be writte: 
or the data assembled and mimeographed for distributio: 
among members of the industry. For example, of prime in 
portance would be a glossary of rubber and tire terms, Ameri 
ean and English and some few in German, French an 
Spanish, with ample definitions so that a layman could us 
the work for ready reference. This would tend to standardiz 
technical terms, prevent misunderstanding with the indust: 
and especially in export trade. Such a work could be promote 
by soliciting the interest of authorities in this country and ; 
Europe who would act as an editorial staff. The work coul 
be published at little or no expense because a book publishe 
would have a good field within the industry, the automobi 
industry, technical schools, libraries, ete. The book would b 
issued under auspices of the Rubber Association and have 1 
more reference to individual manufacturers than, perhaps, 
list of trade-marked products that would be of value fi 
reference. 

Interesting exhibits of rubber growing and 
for technical and grammar, could be 
small cost and lectures prepared for the use of teachers, a: 
prizes offered for the high school students writing the bes 
essay on the use of rubber in the home. One of the mo: 
subtle and effective means of getting publicity is through tl 
child, who, onee interested, becomes an ardent propagandis 

It appears there should be new uses for rubber in the hon 
that have been overlooked, and a school essay contest wou 
be sure to turn them up, for the child’s mind operates ir 
peculiarly inventive way. 

Many of these problems could be met through the miedim 
of attractive pamphlets. Facts about rubber and its use 
every day life, household hints, simple truths about the me 
of rubber, its care and repair all could be written into 
booklet for distribution by manufacturers through retail 
directly into the hands of housewives, A more techni 
pamphlet could be prepared for the use of salesmen, w! 
dearly love to show their knowledge. One of the great fau 
of the modern merchandising system is the ignorance of t! 
salesman of the merits of the goods he sells; the materials 
which they are made and how they should be used and p 
served. 

Such pamphlets also should be directed at an elimination \ 
the fallacies in the salesmen’s and public’s mind that militat 
against rubber products; that tires, overshoes, ete., of 
rubber would wear better than those made with a fabrie bas 
that rubber contaminates water, that rubber is a short-liv: 
material, ete., ete. Such arguments also could be woven ir 
matter prepared for the press. 

Growth of Reference Work 

The reference work would grow in importance and prove 
great benefit to the various companies who might thus hav 
central bureau of information about points of fact, historic: 
technical and otherwise for the use of their advertising ar 
technical departments. No attempt would be made, howev 
to deal with facts concerning new processes of manufactur: 
rivalry in trade fields or anything that might interfere with t! 
individual effort of each company. Such an informatio 
bureau would be open to the public, and schools, universiti: 
libraries and business organizations apprised of its existence: 
But if this work was undertaken it should be done thorough 
and ultimately would require the employment of a referen: 
librarian. The salary of a reference librarian, if necessary 

the work, would not be great, and would be worth the mon 
in view of the direct returns in service to the companies. 
also would be highly important to the working of the ent 
scheme. The librarian would have charge of assembling ar 
indexing all nature of information about rubber in the sar 
way that records are filed in a newspaper “morgue”. T! 
only extraordinary expense would be the printing and di 
tribution of the educational pamphlets already mentione 
but this would not approximate the cost of advertising. 


manutfactu 


schools, assembled 
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Prospects for the New Year 


‘ol. Samuel P, Colt, of the United States Rubber Co., Reviews the 
Business of the Past Year Discusses the 
Outlook for 1921 


The year 1920 has been an eventful one 
| the rubber industry along with the gen- 
ral business of our country. During the 
rst half of the year most everything was 
m a igh plane of inflation which had 
wen In steadily increasing progress since 
lhe armistice. The peak was not reached 
intil after the middle of the year, since 
vhich time the rubber business has been 
m a descending seale and prices of com- 
nodities entering into the manufacture of 
ubber goods have receded more rapidly 
ven than they advanced, so that to-day 
rude rubber, cotton fabries and other 
supplies, are selling for less than half 
vhat they were six months ago and in 
any instances below the cost of produe- 
ion. The decline in securities has like- 
vise been drastic. 

We know from experience that the pen- 
lulum swings too far in each direction 
and I believe that the rubber business, 
ilong with other lines, will gradually 
reach a healthy plane which will be satis- 
factory to both producer and consumer. 


The Surplus of Rubber 


The curtailment of manufacturing in 
the United States during the last six 
nonths of 1920, together with the facet 
that Central Europe and Russia are still 
in no position to absorb any large quan- 
tities of erude rubber, has produced a 
surplus of this commodity which has re- 
sulted in abnormally low prices. Every 
rrade of rubber is to-day selling at figures 
vell under the cost of production. 

In the early part of the year just 
passed, it was generally estimated that the 
erude rubber in the 
('nited States alone would amount to 
nearly 300,000 tons, and it was the op- 
timism reflected in this estimate which 
ed many manufacturers to buy forward 
it prices which, based on past precedent, 
then looked low. Just what the actual 
consumption of erude rubber in_ the 
United States has been during 1920 it is 
diffieult to estimate accurately, but at the 
maximum, it has not exceeded 225,000 
tons. 

[t is still more difficult to estimate the 
stocks of crude rubber which will be 
earried over. A normal amount in the 
United States would be perhaps 75,000 
tons, whereas there probably was on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, in all hands, from 100,000 
to 125,000 tons. 

Should prices continue below the cost 
of production for any length of time, it 


will necessarily materially decrease the 
world’s production of crude rubber, and 
what will ultimately have an even great- 
er effect, it will almost stop new planting. 

The price of crude rubber (first crepe) 
in 1920, has ranged from 55e high to 
16\%4e low, the latter being the present 
price. Before the opening of rubber 
plantations in the East, $1.50 was about 
the average price of Para rubber, the 
price of which now is 18%e. 

In the footwear field, due to the un- 
precedented war demands, as well as the 
extreme weather conditions of last year, 
the capacity of the industry has been 
absorbed in 1920 without undue accumu- 
lation of stocks and it is believed that 
with even moderately favorable weather 
conditions, the volume of business in 1921 
will be at least normal. 

The demand for mechanical rubber 
goods was excessive during the first nine 
months of the year, but the efforts on the 
part of the industry to reduce inventory 
has caused a slackening of that particular 
branch of the rubber business during the 
past three months of the year, which con- 
dition will probably continue during the 
early months of 1921, but it is confident- 
ly expected that during the year there will 
be considerable demand caused by the liq- 
uidation that has been going on of visible 
stocks. 

With the slowing up of industry, the 
automobile manufacturers especially felt 
the curtailment, and there was an over- 
production of pneumatic tires which with 
the necessity for reducing dealers and 
manufacturers’ stocks has demoralized the 
trade, but not, I think, to the extent gen- 
erally supposed. Those companies, how- 
ever, whose principal product is tires 
(which is not the ease with the United 
States Rubber Company) have suffered 
most. We, however, already see some im- 
provement in the tire trade. 


Future of the Tire Business 


Those who take a despondent view of 
the tire business for 1921, I feel, fail to 
realize the large proportion of automo- 
biles that are used for business purposes 
and the relatively small number for 
pleasure. The latter may be largely cur- 
tailed, and doubtless will be, but the form- 
er are a necessity, and with the develop- 
ment of our highways, now in progress, 
are bound, in my opinion, to steadily in- 
crease. 

To meet hard times one may wear their 
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old clothes for several years, but they can- 
not run their automobiles or auto trucks 
on bare wheels and, therefore, must either 
abandon them of purchase tires. I would 
predict that there will be more tires con- 
sumed in the year 1921 than there were 
in 1920 or in any previous year in the 
history of the world. 

The export business of the country and 
of the rubber industry has suffered from 
the world-wide general depression as well 
as from particular conditions which effect 
it, but do not affect domestic business. 
The continued high and increasing value 
of the United States dollar, with the nee- 
essary corresponding increase in the sell- 
ing price of American goods in foreign 
countries and the searcity and occasional 
complete lack of exchange have put a bur- 
den upon the export business, which has 
made it extraordinarily difficult to fi- 
nance and require an excessive amount 
of capital, difficult in many cases to ob- 
tain. 


Foreign Trade 


I am, however, optimistic as to the 
future of our foreign trade and the ulti- 
mate restoration of new levels in ex- 
change, which while far from normal will 
be reasonably steady and permit the inter- 
change of goods with foreign countries. 
Indeed, a continuation of our foreign 
trade is essential, not only to the comfort 
and welfare of those nations with which 
we trade, but to our own as well. It will 
afford an outlet for our surplus produc- 
tion, greatly increased by the war de- 
mands. It must be maintained in order 
to continue the operation of plants, which 
otherwise would be foreed to curtail with 
inevitable corresponding increase in un 
employment of labor. 


Automotive and Industrial Exposition 


Announcement has been made that the 
board of directors of the Motor and Acces 
sory Manufacturers Association has sanc- 
tioned the Northwestern Automotive and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Minne 
apolis, Minnesota, from February 5th to 
February 12th, inclusive. The show will 
be housed in the mammoth new buiding of 
the Northwest Terminal Company. This 
is conveniently located and adapted for a 
show of Jarge proportions. 

Preliminary indications point to a ree 
ord breaking demand for space at this 
show from the parts, units, and aecessory 
manufacturers affiliated with the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers Association. 
The dominant position of Minneapolis in 
relation to the Western and Middle West- 
ern automotive markets, makes this show 
of unusual significance and value to the 
industry. 
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News from the Rubber Metropolis 


Good Export Business for Coming 
Tire & Rubber 


Changes 


Ely Opens 


Predicts Good Export Business 
The advent o the new vear in the 
Akro rubber anufacturing district 
brought th it many indications of a 
resumption in activities at the many tire 


plants in and around the city 


Owing to general unemployment the 
country over, no advances notices are 
riven out of resumption of work in any 


department (here are many reports, 
however, that the Akron factones are 
planning to put more men to work this 
month and to increase the working hours 
ot those no ePMDLO ed 

Anothe le echeertul news was 
brought to Akron recent by Henry G 
Lubke, export nager ot the General 
rire & Rubber Co ho has just returned 
rom a ( ness trip through 
mii tine nel ont enta eountries 
lle pred ‘ \merican tires and 

ubbe } ol e coming 
( not he 1Al 
whind ed 1920 

Conti : osed ror tre ( ‘portation 
) the r oneern’s products 
nn nec tated ) oO! increased pro 
clue ’ e part he General Tire 
& Rubber ( Vin Lubke stated They 

e expect ne ] I effect immed 
ifs ‘ 0 tne Tirst o the vear and 

| require rie | t of additional 

‘ 

hye eT rubher 1! 
lnetrie of the eit the company ranks 

one ¢ he le e companies 1n 
tive he | ] | | tires. 
\l e| ( ) ad ( ol tor 
l | \l ‘ nl ineced 
} f hie ‘ ray ol recent 

ern ¢ rracti 
} ry hu { 
© ¢ Cl ( s opTImMIS 
! é é iture « Kurope 
ral ; ’ ? =f 0 

‘ ‘ epting Germany, ap 
4 od etter shape than the 
United St | read ment is beine 
bro } ) t i he sa d, and 
} ( r’ opti sr a splayed 

t n tl country toda‘ 

\ n 1 cording to M1 
Lub many ¢ ‘ r industries which 
tarts itl name, have gone to 
he , but the old well financed 
corporations have thstood the period ol 
readjustment and are well situated 

It 3 only the question of indemnity 
that is holding back the readjustment in 
crermany, according to Mr Lubke's 
viewpoint He stated that when the 
amount of the indemnities which Germany 
nust pay is definitely settled the nation 


will rapidly turn toward somewhat 


mal eonditions, 
Products o 


nor- 


American rubber compan- 
to maintain lead 
foreign products, he said, and competi- 
tion from other countries is practically 


ies continues its over 





Year Predicted—Hetzell with Knox 
Law Offices—Mason Branch 


{kron Stock Prices 


however, is 


negligible. <A fight, 
being waged to capture European busi- 


strong 


ness but the American concerns are 
emerging with honors, especially as re- 
gards the rubber business, he said. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. is 


expected to announce its plans for in- 
creased production — shortly. Though 
production, with the start the new 
year is expected to be speeded, it is said, 


ot 


that no new men will be employed, but 


that the old employes will be riven the 
preterence, 
Hetzell with Knox Tire 
The Knox Tire & Rubber Company 


announces that it has seeured the services 
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Rubber Company tor a vears 


and with the Republic Rubber Company 
for the last four vears. The Knox Tire 
& Rubber Company of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
is one of the newer rubber companies 
located in the Ohio district. 


Ely Opens Law Offices 


Albert L. Ely, formerly 
the patent department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
opened offices in connection with the law 
firm of Herberich, Burroughs & Smith, 
on the eighth floor of the Herberich 
building, Akron. Mr. Ely announces that 
he will specialize in. the practice of 
patent and trade mark law exclusively at 
the above address. 


in charge otf 
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Mason Branch Changes 

George V. Armstrong, formerly wit! 
the Cincinnati branches of the Ajay 
Rubber Co. and the Kokomo Rubber Co.. 
is now with the Cincinnati branch of th 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., and will cove 
a part of Ohio with headquarters at 
Portsmouth. 

The Kansas City, Mo., branch has bee: 
augmented by the = addition of J.-R 
Beasley, .who will cover southwestern 
Kansas; W. H. Burns, central 
Missouri and A. J. Anderson, northwest 
ern Missouri. The Cleveland branch r 
ports additions in the persons of John H 
Barnhart, who will western New 
York and northern Pennsylvania; and D 
D. Connors, who will tour the Zanesvill 
Ohio, section. 

The San Francisco branch also has 
number of additions to its staff. P. H 
Hart, formerly of the Des Moines, Iow: 
branch, the peninsular terri 
tory and Fran!) 
Nerny will travel the San Joaquin valle 
with headquarters at Fresno while G. S 
Patterson is located at 


wester! 


cover 


will eover 


also San Francisco. 


sacramento 


Akron Stock Prices 
(Special i} ( S$) de 
A stiffening of prices on the Akro 


rubber stock market became more marke 


with the first trading of the new ye: 
Goodyear eommon ros above the aH 
mark and preferred held well over the 
1) mark. Firestone common elimbec 
toward 80 and Goodrich common heads 
for 40. 

Portage common which had been 1 
table among the weaker features, w: 
stronger and holders asked 22. 

There is a sentiment among investo 
which tends to the belief that rubbhe 


stocks will bring better prices in the nea 
future. No sudden rise is expected 
a slow upward trend 

News of 


yus 


dividends declared by small 


ble refleetion o7 


India Tire 


quarte! ly d 


companies casts a favora 
The 
Rubber Co. has declared 


stock transactions 


idend of 134 per cent on preferred 
2 per eent otf ecommor ato k. pavabk 
once, 
Quotations tor Jar ere 
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Standard Tire com 12 
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Rubber Growers Bulletin 


The following bulletin relating to the 
roposed reduction in the output of 
ude rubber was issued by the Rubber 
‘rowers’ Association on December 15th, 
ver the signature of Secretary Frank G. 
smith : 

1. Conrrot Commirtees.-—With ref- 
rence to the scheme for reduction of out- 
ut which became operative on the Ist 
November, last, I am instructed to inform 
ou that cable advice has been received 
rom Ceylon intimating that a_ local 
omunittee of control has been formed to 
supervise the carrying out of the scheme. 
The Council approve the formation of 
his committee and have cabled to Ceylon 
equesting that details of how this Com- 
nittee will operate be forwarded to 
Malaya and South India, with a 
recommendation that similar control 


committees should be established in those 


ountries. 

With regard to the Netherlands Indies, 
the Couneil of the A.V.R.O.S. have noti- 
fied the International Association, The 
Hague, that they propose to appoint a 
control committee for Sumatra, and the 
Dutch Association have advised that they 
ntend to request the Rubber Producen 
ten Vereeniging at Batavia to appoint a 
similar committee for Java. 

[ am, therefore, directed to request that 
it produce rs who have signed forms of 
ssent or advised that they are carrying 
ut a poliey of output reduction will 
authorise their representatives in the East 
to give every facility to these control 
committees to ensure the effective carry- 
ng out of the scheme. 

2. FurtTHER SUGGESTIONS.—Communl- 
cations have been addressed to the Asso- 
ciation advocating a more drastic policy 
of output reduction than that outlined in 
the Couneil’s cireular of 24th September. 

At the present stage the Council cannot 
say whether the 25 per cent. will be 
sufficient to effect the desired reduction 
1 stocks. 

Certain companies have, however, det 
nitely deeided to adopt one or other ot 
the following suggestions with a view to 
ecelerating crop reduction : 

1. Application over whole estate ot 
alternate day tapping without in 
creasing length or number of cuts. 

2. A total cessation of tapping for 

one, two, or three months partic- 
ularly during the wintering period. 

3. Abolition of tapping on Sundays 
and other holidays. 

In forwarding these suggestions I am 
ustrueted to point out to all producers 
vho have assented to the Couneil’s scheme 
that there is nothing in their undertaking 
to preclude their adopting any of the 
above suggestions, provided it means an 
acceleration of their reduction in output 
and not a postponement. 

QUESTION NAIRE.—W ith reference to 
Forms Nos. 1 and 2, cireulated on 6th 
November, the Council realise that much 
of the information required in Form No. 
2 (Output Reduction) will have to be ob- 
tained from the East, and, therefore, 
there will be some delay; with regard to 
Form No. 1, however, those producers who 
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have not furnished this information are 
urged to complete the Forms and return 
them without delay. 


Brazilian Consular Invoices 

As a result of the failure of American 
shippers to comply fully with regulations 
regarding Brazilian consular invoices, re- 
ceivers of American goods at Brazilian 
ports are frequently subjected to fines and 
put to considerable trouble. This matter 
is called to the attention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in a 
communication just received from the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
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Hudson Tire Builds 


The contract for the factory of the 
Hudson Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
which will be erected on its site in Yon 
kers, New York, was awarded on Nov 
ember 12th, to James Mitchell, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., who have already started 
building operations. The Corporation 
owns 2bout nine acres of land situated on 
the Putman Division of the New York 
Central Railroad, from which a spur track 
will be run for convenience in shipping. 

The building was designed by and will 
be built under the supervision of the Os- 
born Engineering Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and is the latest development in a 
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The Sao Paulo Chamber points out the 
necessity of giving complete information 
ealled for in each separate column of the 
Brazilian invoice form, specifying that the 


use of abbreviations results in a fine being 


imposed .on the consignee. The letter 
reads: 
“Cons'enors of merchandise are failing 


to write out the country of origin of the 
goods and the country where the goods ar 
purchased in full, in each of the columns 
provided for that purpose on the consular 
invoice, and are abbreviating alone the 
top of each column the name of the coun 
try of origin, “United States of Amer'ca” 
or “Estados Unidos da America” to “U. S. 
A.” or “E. U. da A.” placing these initials 


across the two columns in question. 


“This abbreviation is used of course, for 
convenience sake, but the consienees in 
Brazilian ports, on dispatching their 
goods, are fined because of abbreviation. 

“We might also call your attention to 
the fact that the custom house officials dis 
charging the goods receive fifty per cent 
of the fine levied on consignees ‘taking 
their wares from the custom house, which 
fact encourages the fine for the slightest 
deviation from the Brazilian consular in 
voice regulations.” 


Advance Rubber Moves 


The Advance Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced its removal to its new plant 21- 
39 Gardner Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hupson Tir 


CORPORATION, YONKERS, N. 1 # 


tire factory building. It will be ren 
forced conerete and steel throuchout and 
lapted for extension as the business 
Only the latest and most effiei 


ent type of machinery will be installed, 


arrants 


and the manufacture of the Hudson Non 
skid cord tire in all sizes, ineludinge’ giants 
for heavy duty truck service and the Hud 


son solid truck tire will be under the su 
pervision of experts already engaged It 
is planned to have the factory running by 
April or May. The foundation for the 
building has already been completed. 

The Hudson Non-skid cord tire is al- 
ready being manufactured in the Con 
poration’s molds by a responsible tire fa 
tory and has been pronounced as being 
excellent, both in appearance and quality 
It will be manufactured in high-grade on 
lv. The capacity of the plant at the 
start will be 500 tires and 500 tubes daily 
this will be inereased aceording to the 
capacity of the plant. 

The officials of the corporation are W., 
M. Doucette, president, H. B. Seymour, 
vice-president and treasurer, and Ulrich 
Wiesendanger, secretary. 


Goodrich Promotes Greenwood 


C. S. Greenwood has been appointed 
branch manager of the Buffalo office of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. He succeeds 
Walter S. Banks who has been placed 
in charge of Diamond tire sales in Buf- 
falo district. 
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Rubber Association Issues Report 


i; L. 


General Manager 


Organization 


Viles Submits 


tnnual Report to Members of the 


Formation of New Departments {dvocated 


Kk (ss tion otf Amern 
has a | > it members the 
: il report of t reneral manage! 
The report 1s « ded into two parts The 
first treats of activities ‘of the organiza 
ti ct boo tiv second discusses 
the desi extension of organization and 
netivits I'he ctivities of the Rubber 
\ intior America during the past 
been recorded by this publica 

0 to diseu the first part of the 
report would only be the nature of re 
iteration. The second part, however, deals 
vith something which has not as yet trans 
pired and inasmuch as many of the ree 
comendations are m to the trade they 
are herewith reproduced he report ot 
CGieneral Manager A. L. Viles says in part: 

Part Il of the Report 

Ihis part ol your General Manager's 
report we should like to have given 


es pec ial attention 

First, for the reason that the recommen 
dations presented therein vitally concern 
the development of the Rubber Assoc‘a 
tion to the point where it may favorably 
with other 


presenting in 


he compared trade organiza 
industries 
the 
the 


LS 


fhons re portant 


whiel nre competently serving 


effort 
interest 


as 


medin n Lor by 
it 
Directors and 
the 
the 
and or 


the 


eltective 


co-operative 

industry all ot 

the belief of your Board ot 
the General Managet 
for the equipping o 
with the needed fac 
to 
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that time has 


Association 


eohe 
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ities 


tools nable it to serve mterest of 


its members 


im Aa more Hattie 


an has neretotore 


We believe 


ud 


t} een possible 
that 
vith the potential advantage 1 
the 
field more 
and that 
should 


will 


suflicient experience has 


been hi n 
work to wisdom ot 


to 


Association prove 
the 


and effic ently 


COVeET Cot 


attempting 
prehensivel) oul 


on and aetivit be 
tended to a 
\ssocr 
piece of 

Wi 


that the p 
the 


organizal ( 


s eX 
the 


and competent 


aevvTree wi ich make 


ition a more ethment 


eommerelal machinery 


should ike to have it ke pt im tii nd 


roposa s Tor tre broadening ol 


Association organization have devel 


the 
ties of certain Divisions of 
+} 


oped as a result of work of the activi 
the Asso« 
1 tl 
\ssociation equip 
ing on of work ‘which 
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it, alread’ 


tatior 


during the past ye at they are 


ur wail 


presented as the needed 


ment tor he ear? 


has, to a s extel 


In 


been started other 
the 


activities 


ords, they repre 


deve ot interest 


vhich 


th met 


sent naturi opment 
originated in 


hye rs ol the Asso 


in have 


nent ly all cases W 


ciation and the proposals should not be 
misunderstood as representing an ideal 
istic program or organization for which 
no real demand has become evident. In 
the instance of the reeommended estab 
lishment of a publicity and an export 


department the question was given very 
careful consideration respectively by the 





[executive Committee of the Tire Manu 
facturers’ Division and by that Committee 
jointly w.th the Executive Committee of 
the Foreign Trade Division and recom 
mended by those bodies to the Board of 


Directors of the 


sideration 


if} 


pr 
pu 


The Board « 
to ft 
addition it 
vhi 


} 
Oposa ~ 


rt and reco 
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recommendat ons 


th 


Directors has given con 


and 


e other 


presented in this re 


to 
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Firm 





Memibe rs 


A. L. VILEs 

ot the Association that the Board ot 
Directors be authorized to proceed ith 
the desired extension of our orean’zation 
and activities 

The seeond reason for caret ittention 
to the tollowing is found m the intimat 
relation whch the sug@ested strengthening 
of the Association’s position bears to the 
subject of Assocation finances involved 
particular'y in the amendment of Seetion 
2, Article XI of the Constitut'on and By 
Laws which has been recommended by 
the Board of Directors and is to be voted 
upon at the Annual Meetine Januar’ 
10. 19” 1 

The entire program presented in this 
report would involve an additional ex 
pense which, when added to the annual 
expend'tures of the Associatior as , at 
present. operating, would very c'osely 
approximate the annual income from all 
sources which may reasonably be antici 
pated for the next two or three years, 
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factory an investment that it should be 
proceeded with immediately. In this con- 
nection it is pertinent to state that the 
Rubber Association even with the en 
larged organization suggested would rep- 
resent an investment by the industry 
which is considerably less than that ot 


other trade organizations representing 
other major industries, as for instance, 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, American Paper and Pulp 


Association, American Hardware Mfrs. 
Association, The National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, and others. 

The proposed amendment of the Con 
stitution and By-Laws, if adopted, will in 
effect make permanent the equitable 
method of financing the Association which 
has in operation for the last two 
under which manufacturing firn 
members have contributed to the Associa 
tion in addition to the annual membership 


been 


vears, 


dues, an amount in proportion to the 
pounds of crude rubber purchased by) 
them. 


It is, therefore, with these two phases ot 
the situation in mind that we wish to ask 
our members to carefully consider the sug 

following, which 
Board 


gestions presented in the 
have the 
Directors 


approval of your ol 


Organization of Export or Foreign Trade 
Department 


Committee of the For 
Division and the Executive 
Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ 
Division recommended to the Board 
Directors that the Association establish an 
trade department in 
a eapable manager who might 
vive his whole attention to the work. This 
recommendation was the result of consid 
eration by the Tire Exeeutive Committe 
ot the service which might be rendered by 
such a department of the Association, pai 
ticularly in connection with problems ot 
the tire industry in markets, 


notable which ot 


The Executive 
eign Trade 


export o1 foreign 


charge ot 


foreign 
among is the subject 
educational work in certain foreign coun 
in the interest the straight side 
type of tire equipment as contrasted with 
the clincher type which is being vigorously 
promoted by manufacturers in Continen 


tries o! 


tal Europe. 


Educational Work (Publicity) on Behalj 
of the Rubber Industry in General 
I'he Exeeutive Committee of the Tir 


VManutacturers’ Division recommended to 
the Board of Directors that the Manage- 
ment be authorized to establish an educa 
tional (publicity) department in charge ot 
a competent manager to devote his efforts 
to the preparation and dissemination ot 
the right kind of publicity with respect to 
the rubber industry in general. 

The recommendation emanated from the 
Executive Committee of the Tire Manu 
facturers’ Division the current 
situation in the tire manufacturing indus 
try brought to the fore the desirability, it 
not, in fact, the absolute need for educa- 
tional or publicity matter of a high ealiber 
concerning the tire industry. This might 
be directed toward the education of the 
publie mind concerning the origin and 
deve!opment of the automobile, highway 


because 
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transportation and many related indus- 
tries, and the steadily improving quality 
of the product as related to an actual 
lower cost to the consumer from year to 
vear. 

It is our belief that the industry needs 
to engage in this activity now, as perhaps, 
never before, if for no other reason than 
to offset publicity and press reports which 
are harmful beeause of inaccuracy, and 
exaggeration. However, ignoring this 
phase of the question, we believe that eVen 
under more favorable conditions there is a 
genuine need for constructive educational 
work in many directions, the aim of which 
would be to bring the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry before the general public in 
the most favorable light possible. In 
addition to this, however, there is, of 
course, an almost unlimited field for sales 
promotional efforts directed toward the 
development of certain rubber products 
and to the increased use of rubber for all 
possible purposes. 


Cost Accounting 


During the latter months of the year the 
subject of cost accounting has come to the 
fore as a result of greater familiarity on 
the part of the management and members 
with the advantages to be obtained from 
co-operative effort in that direction. The 
subject is one which has been found to be 
of the utmost importance in many indus- 
tries in which the work was undertaken by 
the trade organization representing that 
industry and some very satisfactory 
results have been accomplished in all in- 
stanees with which we are familiar. How- 
ever, this fact alone would not warrant 
advoeacy of a similar activity on the part 
of the Rubber Association unless there 
appeared to be a genuine need for the im- 
provement of cost aecounting conditions 
in our own industry. This we believe to 
be the situation after our observation and 
study of conditions during the past 
eighteen months, particularly with respect 
to some branches of the rubber industry. 

The greater part of whatever benefit is 
derived from work of this sort is from the 
establishing of sound principles and fun- 
damentals which may be used as a basis 
for the systems of all manufacturers in 
the same industry but which may be 
varied from to a greater or less extent as 
individual conditions seem to require. 
With that as a premise, one of the most 
common objections to the preparation of 
a uniform or standard system of cost 
finding or control for an industry is elim- 
inated. 

Another common objection is’ with 
respect to the additional expense involved 
in the maintenance of a more or less elab- 
orate system of cost finding and control, 
and as to this we can say only that it is 
our belief that in the substantial majority 
of eases a uniform or standard system for 
an industry could be adopted by any 
manufacturer in that industry who had 
in operation a cost system, with very little 
or no additional expense to him. It is 
true that the determination of this 
depends largely upon the extent to which 
the individual company wishes to go into 
the detail of the subject and, of course, 
that phase of the matter must be con- 
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sidered and disposed of as an individual 
proposition. In those instances where no 
cost system ts employed by the manufac- 
turer, it is very probable that a system 
sufficient for the needs of the organiza- 
tion could be established and operated 
with but a slight additional expenditure. 

It is obvious that a system of cost find- 
ing and control which does not represent 
an investment from which a satisfactory 
return is received in the form of greater 
efficiency and a more sound and profitable 
sales policy, is not worthy of its mainten- 
ance, and the subject of a uniform system 
of cost finding and control for any indus- 
try should be considered from that point 
of view. 

A small start has been made by the Rub- 
ber Association in connection with cost ac- 
counting plans as a result of the action of 
the Rubber Proofers’ Divison of this or- 
ganization. That Division in the early 
Summer of 1920, after having carefully 
considered the subject, requested the Asso- 
ciation to arrange for the preparation of 
a uniform plan of cost accounting which 
might be recommended to all members of 
the Division for their consideration and 
adoption if they so desired. The work 
was undertaken by a firm ot public cost 
accountant and industrial engineers in 
Boston, who visited four proofing plants 
which were selected as representatives ot 
all of the eonditions to be found in the in- 
dustry, and obtained at first-hand the in- 
formation needed by them for the prepar- 
ation of a system of eost finding and con- 
trol which would be sound and efficient 
with respect to prineiples and funda- 
mentals. 

A report in much detail was rendered 
by the Boston firm and more elaboration 
was indulged in than might seem to have 
been necessary in order to present a thor 
oughly comprehensive plan which might be 
abridged to suit the individual conditions. 


This report was considered by the Rub- 
ber Proofers’ Division in the Fall and 
approved by a unanimous vote of the 
Division and recommended to all mem- 
bers for adoption under such conditions 
and at such time as their individual sit- 
uation permitted. It is still too soon atter 
the completion of the plan for much pro- 
gress to have been made in the adoption 
of it either wholly, or in part, by members 
of the Division, but it is expected that 
the next few months will bring a new con- 
dition in this connection. 


The suggestion that similar’ work be 
undertaken has been discussed by other 
Divisions of the Association but no def- 
inite conelusion has been reached in any 
instance. 


It is the view of your management that 
all Association activities in connection 
with cost accounting ¢an be most effect- 
ively handled only by the establishment 
of a properly representative Accounting 
Committee and a department in the Asso- 
ciation organization in_ charge of an 
assistant experienced in cost accounting 
work for industrial groups. The activities 
of the department naturally will be sub- 
ject to the direction of the Accounting 
Committee. 
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It is believed that such a department 
could give more close and more intelligent 
attention to the subject than it is possible 
for your present staff (who have not been 
trained for this work specifically) to do, 
and that such a department would be of 
inestimable value in assisting members 
in the installation of cost accounting sy- 
stems in their offices when, and if, uniform 
systems are recommended and adopted. 
Such a department doubtless could be 
used advantageously by those members of 
the Rubber Proofers’ Division who may 
desire to proceed with the installation of 
part or all of the plan of cost flnding and 
control which has been prepared for that 
Division. The same condition would be 
true, of course, with reference to the work 
of other Divisions as they interested them- 
selves in the subject. 

We recognize that there often is a ten- 
deney to go into such detail with regard 
to a cost accounting system and to advo 
eate the adoption of certain principles and 
methods, concerning which there is contro 
versy and, perhaps, reasonable doubt as 
to the aceuracy or efficacy of one versus 
the other, but we believe also that under 
the well considered direction of an 
Accounting Committee representing the 
industry the possible difficulties in this 
direction may be entirely avoided. 

It is, therefore, with all angles of the 
subject in mind that the matter has been 
considered by your management, resulting 
in the presentation of a suggestion to the 
Board of Directors that a department in 
the Association be created to give its 
attention to the development of this work 
in the several branches of the industry. 
This, having been favorably considered, 
is recommended by vour Board as a part 
of the general plan for the broadening of 
the Association’s organization and activi 
ties. 

Industrial Relations 


The work of the Industrial Relations 
Executive Committee as cleared through 
the office of the Association during the 
past vear has led to an appreciation of 
the many d‘reetions in which the activi 
ties of the Committee might conservative 
lv and efficiently be extended. It is prob 
able that the situation with respect to the 
industrial relations problem is considerab 
ly different than it was six months ago and 
just to what extent the present situation 
will alter the viewpoint of members of the 
Association in treating with the many 
angles of the subject is problematical. 

However, it is the opinion of the Indus- 
trial Relations Executive Committee that 
even though conditions change materially, 
manufacturers will always be confronted 
with questions involving employment re- 
lations and that so long as that is true 
there will continue to be a service which 
the Rubber Association ean render to its 
members in connection with their individ- 
ual problems. It is our belief also that 
even under conditions most favorable to 
the employer interests there still exists 
a genuine need for a department in the 
Rubber Association in eharge of an 
assistant, carefully selected for his quali- 
fications and experience in industrial re- 
lations work. 
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With these mind, however, the 
experrence during 
the past few months has led to the eonelu 
tion, which we believe is well founded, that 
the Association staff should be broadened 
the addition of clerical 


tacts in 


ot management 
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sufficiently by 
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help to permit of a greater amount of 
attention and time to be given to the de- 
velopment of information from within and 


from outside the rubber industry for the 


ise Oo1 Our memocrs. 


substantial start 


\ 


n the deve 


very has peen made 
lopment of statistics concerning 
through the operation 
accumulation and 
intervals 


the industry itsel! 


of a plan for the dis 
at 


nination 
of data supplied by members of the Asso 


$e! regular monthly 


ciation respecting production, orders, can 


cellations, shipments, inventory, et or 
rain clothing, various kinds of proofed 
fabric (including auto topping), pneu 
matic tires, solid tires, inner tubes and the 
consumption of crude rubber and cotton 
fabric by the tire manufacturing industry. 
It is highly desirable, however, that we 
have the facilities for extending this work 


to cover other branches of the industry 


and perhaps eventually to amplify that 
virveh is now being done. 
The availability of information of this 
character is important, not alone for its 
ilue to the mannutacturers in the industry 


but hbeeause it enables us to ac 
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{ctivities of a Technical Nature in Connec- 


tion with Standardization of Product 


and Specification of Goods 


The 
added to the staff of the Association an 
with some technical traiming in 
mechanical and chemical engineering who 
might handle more effectively than is now 
possible the detail connected with such 
subjects standardization of 
product as to size, weights, ete., éte., and 
the detail connected with the work of the 
Mechanical Goods Specification Commit- 
tee. 


recommendation is made that there 
he 


assistant 


concern 


as 
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There have arisen many times prob 
lems in connection with subjects involving, 
for instance, tire standardization, in con 
nection with which we have felt the need 
for the strengthening of the Association 
staff by the addition of an assistant to deal 
with the subjects from the more technica! 
point of view which is sometimes essentia! 
It is quite probable that a much more sat 
isfactory working arrangement than now 
exists could be developed this 
Association and, for instance, the Tire & 
Rim Association, the Society of Automot 
ive Engineers, and other technical organ 
izations with which we necessarily must 
have a certain amount of collaboration 


between 


The same situation is true with respect 
to the technical detail involved in the work 
of the Specification Committee of the Me 
chanical Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Division and that this 
while it is being limited to the 
ment of existing specifications and does 


Goods 


we believe work, 


improve 


not contemplate the increasing of the 
number of rubber products for whuicl 
specifications are written, could muel 
more efficiently and effectively he dealt 


with if there were a small department i 


the Association organization which might 
devote closer and more intelligent atte 
tion to the subject 
The broadening o the (ssociatie 
the extent suggested should not be 1 
understood as contempla ng increased 
ViIt\ in eonnectio! tl he ec] il 
chemieal, or mechani phases o rubbe 
roods production nor resé vork 
any character, tor the reas such 
activity would be impracticable and i 


represent a duplication of 


f the individual facet 
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austry are n uch better qua fed to handle 
beeause of their facilities for ork tn 
character 
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has 


Association of 


organized 


Rubhe r 


] 
phia been py mel 


the Manufacturers’ Club directly engage 
in the rubber industry. 
The following officers have been elected 
to serve for the 
William F. 


Company; vice-president, C 


President 
Metzger, Quaker City Rubber 
D. Garret 

son, Electric Hose «& Rubber Company : 
secretary, D. P. Morgan; treasurer, Jacob 
R. Baltz, of William M. Moore Company, 
Inc., and the following additional men 

bers of the Executive Committee: F. L. 
Bacon, Gustin-Baecon Manufacturing 
Company; John Kearns, Lee Tire & Rub 
ber Company; A. B. Means, United States 
Rubber Company, and H. D. Worthing 
ton, Hewitt Rubber Company of Pennsv! 
vania. 


ensuing vyeal 

















































MARKETS 


Manufactured Rubber (;soods 


New York, JANvARY 5, 1yZ] 

While conditions in the ‘markets for 
manufactured rubber goods are still far 
from normal, prominent members of the 
industry believe that the end to the long 
period of business depression is now in 
sight, and that by mid-summer of 1921 
there will have been a distinct improve- 
ment throughout the entire country. 

The smaller manufacturers have sue- 
ceeded in getting rid of the greater part 
of their supplies of high cost raw ma 
terials, although it was found necessary 
to take some sharp losses during the pro- 
cess. The larger tire manufacturers have 
not yet sueceeded in getting away from 
the incubus of high-priced crude rubber 
and cotton fabrics purchased early in 
1919 on future contracts, when prices 
were at their highest levels. 

As a result of this, the larger manu- 
facturers will not be in a position to get 
down to production on present replace- 
nent costs until later in the year, when 
they will have passed out their finished 
products made from the high-cost raw 
materials. This is also true especially of 
the manufacturers of mechanicals, who 
have suffered considerably in the deelines 
in prices on cotton fabries and erude 
In the latter field manufacturing 


has been at a standstill for some time 


rubhe i 


past 


vhich overtook the market towards the 


The unprecedented slump in business 


heginning of the third. quarter of the 
vear brought about such an uneertain 
condition in the industry that the usual 
method resorted to to stimulate consump- 
tion, price euttine, was not resorted to by 
While the 
smaller makers cut prices and moved out 
stocks, leading manufacturers realized 
that any competitive price eutting would 
be tantamount to business suicide, and 
so wisely withdrew from the market. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

Estimates made durine the _ closing 
days of 1920 placed the production of 
tires by all companies in the business at 
the rate of not over 6,000,000 tires per 
annum, or less than twenty per cent of 
the normal consumption of the country. 
The minimum consumption of the United 
States is figured at 30,000,000 tires. 

According to figures compiled in the 
Boston fabric trade, the leading tire 
companies, including the five largest, 
have on hand, in transit, branches, or in 
factories, approximately 12,000,000 tires, 
about twice the normal stocks. Dealers’ 
supplies on the other hand, are abnor- 
mally low, as the tendency in this quarter 
has been to curtail for months past. 


the industry as a_ whole. 


Thus, the oversupply is apparently less 
than had been estimated in many quar- 
ters. With a continuance of the present 
open winter, and a normally early spring, 
leaders in the tire industry believe that 
by the beginning of the real touring 
season late in July or early in August, 
the demands from motorists will have 
eaten away the surplus, and manutfactur- 
ing on a large seale can be resumed. 
Already, one large company has announ- 
ced that it will resume operations this 
month, having been closed down since 
December 23 for inventory and repairs. 
The company in question will resume 
with three eight-hour shifts in the pneu 
matie tire, tube, and solid tire depart 
ments. Orders which have been acecumu- 
lating since the plant shut down are 
expected to keep it in operation for some 
time to come. 

VMECHANICALS 

Manufacturers of mechanical goods, 
who have had their factories closed down 
for some time past, owing to the unfay 
orable market for their products, are 
planning to resume on a small seale. 
Crude rubber prices have come down to 


a level which is proving attractive to the 
manufacturers, but the market for cotton 
fabrics still lacks stability, and the man- 
ufacturers of hose, belting, ete., are not 
buying save in a hand to mouth manner. 


Demand for finished goods, hose, 
belting, packing, marine specialties, and 
so on, is reported as still quiet, but man- 
ufacturers are hoping for an improve 
ment in conditions in the near future 
Consumers have been out of the market 
for such a long time that they must be 
forced to shortly replace worn-out mech 
anicals is the opinion of manufacturers. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Manutacturers of sporting footwear 
are looking for a big season for spring, 
1921. With prices on crude rubber, shox 
ducks, and other raw materials down, and 
with the price of labor in the factor‘es 
coming down, the manufacturers will be 
able to put their lines out this year at 
selling prices more in line with the antici 
pation of the buying public The lowered 
prices at which the shoes can be sold is 
expected to bring about an improvement 
in demand. Sales of rubber heels have 
heen picking up for some time past, and 
more activity with 
the beginning of the new vear. 


business is showing 


Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, JANUARY 5, 1921 

The turn of the vear has seen a little 
improvement in the market for cotton, 
bullish factors having had things all their 
vav on the first trading day of the year. 

Southern selling pressure, which has 
been insistent for some time past, is eas- 
ing off a little, and the South is hinimg up 
on the buying side. Whether or not this 
change is merely a temporary one re- 
mains to be seen, but the withdrawal of 
Southern sellers from the market was a 
deciding factor and prices rose steadily. 
While January options closed December 
31 at 14.34, the market on Monday 
closed at 15.50, an advance of 113 points. 

Reports from dry goods centers in New 
England indicate that many of the mills 
are resuming operations, many on a full 
schedule basis, and the action of the mills 
in getting down somewhere near replace- 
ment cost in their selling prices is com- 
mented on favorably. It is believed that 
this lower price action of the mill inter- 
ests will cause a marked improvement in 
the demand for their product, and with 
this will of course come a stronger mar- 
ket for raw cotton. 

Japanese interests have been heavy 
sellers in the market thus far in the 
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eek, but this heavy selling has not pr 
cipitated any breaks as it has furnished 
the only supply tor contracts. 

Future prices on the New York Cotto 


Exchange are quoted as follows 


YORK FUTURE PRICES 
Tnesday 
Hie} Le Close 

la 15. 14.{ 14.97 
Fel 14.45 no 
Ma 14.80 14.00 14.05@14.19 
Apri 14.05 non 
May 14.9 14.09 14.144@ 14.2 
June 14.20 nor 
Fuly 14.90 14.20 14.20@ 14. 
Aug 14.15 non 
sept 14.20 non 
Ort 14.9 14.27 14.20 14.2 
No 14.30 non 

Corresponding day in 1919 January, 37.7 
i7.75: February,36.60 bid; March, 36.07@36.10 
April, 35.00 bid; May, 24.51@34.55; June, 34.40 
bid; July, 32.90@532.94; August, 31.60 bid 


September, 30.95 bid; October, 30.22 Noven 
ber, 39.90 bid December, 29.60@ 29.70 


ARIZONA-EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Offerings of Arizona long staple cotton 
are temporarily off the market, and 
growers are planning to hold their stocks 
until they can get what they consider : 
fair price for the product. Officials of the 
local growers association, which is affili- 
ated with the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association, are working steadily to keep 
the growers in line and to keep distress 
























































































































































lots of long staple cotton off 
lhe growers have received enough finan 


sistance to enable them to pick and 


their cottor In the meantime, the 
plans for t reduction in acreage 
ire gol ( rd Private advices from 
the Sout t eate that the crop ol 
hon staple cotton in Arizona and Cali 
fornia will be important this year, and 
that the qualit' Ss I gr} 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

(rrowe of E ptian cotton are very 
apprehensive over the outlook for the 
ne eal he United States, a big buyer 
url the } e vea especially, is 

t exe t to be e factor in this 
ears } t. The heavy sales of Egyp 
tin! otton to the United States during 
the past vea re d to have resulted in 
overstockin Du o the low prices paid 
on aceount o ! eontracts, \merican 
buve? ere ¢ ibled resell some of this 
cotton to Liverpool, realizing handsome 
profits. Despite thi owever, the balance 
0 Kevpt staple remaining in the 
United State believed to be consider 
able, and t ld to this, a good erop of 
horestic rT ta ( issured 

TIRE FABRICS 

Second hands continue in control of 
the spot market vet, and leading produe 
ers eontinue to keep thei quotations 
withdrawn, booking business only by 
individual agreements on each sale. With 
the rubber — tire industry planning to 
resume operations on a larger seale, how 
ever, the spinners ar taking more 
nterest in things, and s probable that 


the resumption of tire manuacturing will 


see a revival in the tire fabrie trade 

HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 
Inside prices on ducks have again been 
lowered, and the market 1s still on the 
downward move Manufacturers are 


consequently keeping out ol the market, 
and no real resumption 1s looked for un 
til the market becomes more stabilized 


While production is greatly curtailed, the 


surplus stocks produced during the past 


the market. 
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are factors in the steady decline. Revised 
quotations given in the appended 
table. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 

Leading manufacturers are announcing 
prices to rule on spring cotton goods, the 
new prices being substantially lower than 
One 
large concern has named its prices, effee- 
tive January 4, and others are expected 
to follow almost immediately. Buyers who 
put in during the fall for the 
goods produced by this particular firm 
vill be rebated if they have paid their 
bills ealling for higher prices. Buying 
tT spot croods has been quiet for the past 
fortnight, with the market weak, and the 


are 


those last named by the producers. 


orders 


price trend downward. 
rir FABRICS 
, OUNCE ea Islar combe 
I d No ‘ 
l , Ounce Egyptiar ombed 
17 ur Egyptian, carded 
17! in Peelers, carded 
17 nee Peelers, combed 
DUCKS 
Belting pound ba Ib 5 
Hose (| d basis ib 7.) a 
Enamel Ib { 15 
Shoe Duck Ib i4 
ingl fil vd 14 18 
louble filling vd 2 
Pri ry 1 rding to width 
DRILLS 
ch ard yd 10% @ 
i m 2.75 ard vd 13 
ich 3.0 urd vd 11 11! 
nen 5 l vd I 
) ird vd og! 
OSNANBURGS 
el ) 10 
tO-ine! 1! 
S"'EETINGS 
t0O-inel ard vd Nomina 
t0-inel ard vd i2%@ 
tO-inch 2.8 ard yd ! 
10-inel 15-vard vd le : LS 
10 h 60-yard yd 09 I 09 % 
40-inch 3.7 ard yd 09 
10-inch 4.2 ard vd 08% @ 08% 
\ Tr f the ettled conditions pre 
vailir im the iarket at the present time, the 
pr juoted above are more or less nominal, and 
are not guaranteed 
BURLAPS 
Carload Lot 
| inch " 
10-inch 
i h $.15 G 
3 10-inch 12 1 50 
£0-incl 
l }6-inch 
10-inch Nominal 
) e 4 neh Nominal 
l $0-incl 5.00 ; 
\ higher, a rding t dth 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


vears are still a drug on the market, and 
N \ }A vny 5, 1921 

Price declines in this branch of the 

arket have not vet heen checked, and 
fractional revisions downward are ot 
almost daily oceurrence. The continued 
absence of heavy buving interest is still 
making itself felt, and while producers 
and dealers talk of a turn for the better 
when the spring months arrive, they 
cannot do business on expectations, and 
are beine foreed to get then prices in 


line with buvers’s ideas 

Despite all of these reduction, however, 
the market has not declined in proportion 
in and crude 
rubber. Discussing this angle, a promin- 
*ent chemical “Even 
the rubber tire trade is not immune from 


to drops eotton fabrics 


manufacturer said; 


the panicky feeling caused by the big 
drop in cotton from a 40 cent basis to 
something under 15 cents. The rubber 


tire trade is consequently trying to obtain 


dvestuffs at a reduction commensurate 
with the decline in the raw materials 
which they use in the manufacture ot 


auto and truck tires.” 

Whether or not the tire trade can get 
lowe! the materials which it 
uses is by no means improbable. Con- 
tinued absence of buying support from 
the market is bound to cause reductions, 
thus far there have been no new 
factors in the market which might be 
construed as favorable to higher prices. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Imports of chemicals 4nd compounding 
materials from Europe are proving a 
thorn in the side of the domestic manu- 
facturers. This condition is expected to 
further. aggravated when President 
elect Harding takes office. It is believed 
that one of the first acts of the Republi- 
administration will be to end the 


prices on 


and 


he 


can 


state of war now existing with Germany. 
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This action, it is pointed out, will release 
a flood of German dyes and chemical 
products to this market, which will de- 
moralize the domestic situation unless 
tariff protection measures are promptly 
adopted. 

Export buying compara- 
tively little activity during the past fort- 
night, business being of a routine nature 
throughout. 


has shown 


LITHARGE 
The market for litharge has been neg- 
lected during the past two weeks, buyers 
being practically out of the market dur- 
ing the inventory period. Stocks in the 
hands of producers are now ample to 
take care of current requirements of the 
trade. In kegs, the market is quoted on 
the basis of 14 cents per pound. 
LITHOPONE 
Although domestie producers predict 
higher prices on lithopone when spring 
buying sets in, the present market is held 
quotably unchanged on the basis of 73, 
cents per pound for lithopone in bags, 


with barreled stock quoted at 8 cents per 
pound, both earlot figures. A premium 
ot 44 cent per pound is asked for less 


than earlots. 
WHITING 

There have been no developments of 
general interest in the whiting market, and 
manufacturers report a routine inquiry 
for all grades. are taking 
stocks only as needed, and are not in- 
clined to stock up ahead. 

BARYTES 

While little new has come to 
the producers of barytes during the holi- 
day fortnight, they have been kept fairly 
busy in filling back orders, and turning 
aside stocks for their surplus reserve. 
Thus far, the imports of foreign barytes 
have not eut into the business of Ameri- 
can producers to any great extent, and 
the domestic trade expects the 
lion’s share of 1921 business. 

ZINC OXIDE 

Buying of zine oxide by the automobile 
tire trade is not showing much activity 
as vet, but producers are looking for 
better demand during the spring months, 
when it is believed that the tire industry 
will get under way once again on a large? 


Consumers 


business 


to get 


seale. 
DRY COLORS 

A little business in carbon gas blacks 
is reported following reductions to 10 to 
20 cents per pound. Lampblack is repor- 
ted as quiet at 16 to 48 cents per pound. 
Activities in other blacks restricted 
to the filline of small orders. Red oxide 
has shown a decline, domestie natural in 
easks offering at 2 cents per pound, with 
Spanish at 5% cents. Toluidine was 
lower at 3% cents. Little activity in the 
market for yellows is noted. -Browns 
hold generally quiet, although raw Italian 
sienna in barrels is a little firmer at 10 
cents. Blues are quiet and nominally ‘un 
changed. 


are 


CRUDES 

senzol showing further weakness, 
prices having declined on both 90 per cent 
and pure. Naptha is dull and nominally 
held. Little buying of toluol is reported, 
and the market is held at 30 to 36 cents 
per gallon for the pure. Xylol shows 
little activity. 
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INTERMEDIATES 

Producers are holding technical acetan- 
ilid at 35 to 40 cents per pound, but this 
price can be beaten by 3 or 4 cents in 
second hands. Aniline oil, in contrast to 
other materials, has advanced, being held 
at 23 to 25 cents per pound. 
base holds at 95 cents to $1.00 per pound 
Betanapthol is 


under light demand. 


likewise -quiet and unchanged. 
benzol is offering liberally at 25 to 27 
eents per pound, with little buying inter- 
est being displayed. Paraphenylenedia- 


mine is quoted nominally 


Din 


$2.25 per pound, with trading quiet. 


Current Prices for Chemicals, 


Colors, etc. 


Acetone, carlots ........ Ib 
Acetanilid, C. P., bbls Ib 
Acetone 
smaller lots ..... lb 
Acids, Acetic, 56 per cwt.cwt 
Carbolic, Cc P ese Ib 


Muiatic, 20 deg. ewt 
Muriatic, 22 deg. ewt 


Nitric, 40 deg.....cwt. 
Nitric, 42 deg.....cwt 
Sulphuric, 60 deg ear 

lots ‘aa tons 
Sulphuric, 60 deg ear 

bo) Ss ‘ “ sé ‘ . 
Tartaric, crystals Ib 

Albalith 


Aluminum Silicate ; 
Aniline oil bulk basis 
Contract 
Imported 


Domestic 


Antimony 
Oxide .. . lb 
Sulphuret, red .....lb 
Sulphuret, golden .. .lb 
Sulphuret, crimson Ib 
Alcohol denatured, 190 
proof 


Wood, 95 per cent 
Ethyl, 190 proof 
Aldehyde, Ammonia 
An nia, powdered 


Ammonium Carbonate, do 
mesti« + lb 
Amyl Acetate : gal 
Anthracene 80 per cent 
Anthroquinine, 95 per cent 
Asbestine 
Asphaltum, Egyptiar It 
Domesti ton 
sarium, dust ‘ - . .lb 
sarytes prime white im- 
ported ton 
white, domestic ..ton 
off-color, domestic Ib 


Southern, f. o. b. mills. 
Western, f. o. b. mills 
Beeswax 
Benzidine Base i Ib 
Benzol, 90 per cent 
Benzol, pure bulk, 100 


Blanc Fixe, dry, bbls Ib 
gurgundy Pitch, dom Ib 
Foreign : 
Blacks, Drop Ib 

Ivory lb 
Carbon, gas, cases Ib 
Lampblack, R. M <oee 
Mineral blacks..... ton 
Blues, Prussian.... ~ 
Soluble i . .lb 
Ultramarine ..tb 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt 
oo eee Ib 
American, burnt,... .Ib. 


Cadmium, sulphide, yellow Ib. 
Carbon, Disulphide, bulk. Ib. 
DED. onbaaen' Ib. 
Casein, C. P. ' Ib 
Castor Oil — =< 
Caustic Soda, 76 per ct. ewt 


Chalk, precipated, extra 
light Peer. 
DO ccade « oe 

China clay, domestic... .ton 
OTUNE oc ccccees ton 

China Wood Oil, bbl. Ib 


F. o. b. Pacific Coast 
Chloroform, U. 8 


Gia, BRRR. .ccerves ...ton 
Bone Tees. scceess ton 
Goal Ter Pic cccccecsecs 
Cottonsed Oil, crude, f. o. b. 
SD 68 wage te tuses Ib. 


Prime summer yellow .. 


Benzidine 


itro- 


at $2.00 to 


Fillers, 


13 @ - 
25 fa 40 
13% @ 14 
@ - 
09 @ .12 
1.85 @ 2.00 
2.50 @ 3.00 
7.00 @ 7.50 
7.50 @ 8.00 
13.00 @15.00 
13.00 @ 15.00 
21.00 @ — 
18 fa ‘o 
07% @ 08% 
Nominal 
(a — 
Nominal 
23 fa 25 
07% @ .09 
25 (a .80 
28 @ 30 
15 (a i8 
(a —_— 
1.90 @ 1.95 
5.10 @ 5.15 
Nominal 
15% @ 16 
15% @ 16 
io @ 3.30 
SU (a 85 
1.8 @ 2.00 
Nominal 
20 l 35 
s0 ‘a 40 
06 (a 
Nominal 
32.00 @ 38.00 
20.00 @ 28.10 
23.50 @ 25.00 
23.50 @ 26.00 
18 fa 54 
95 @ 1.00 
28 a 34 
10 (a 36 
05% @ 05% 
06% @ 07 
60 (a .65 
07% @ 16 
18 fa 25 
10 fa 20 
16 (a 48 
85.00 @ 45.00 
.82 @ 
.82 @ - 
15 @ 35 
05% @ .07 
04% @ 05 
1.40 @ 1.45 
—_ @ _ 
08% @ .09 
45 a 48 
11% @ 13 
3.50 @ 3.75 
05 @ 05% 
03% @ .04 
10.00 @ 12.00 
16.00 @ 18.00 
10% @ 11% 
.09 @ .09 % 
.43 @ 45 
22.00 @ —_— 
22.00 @ — 
— @ — 
6.00 @ -- 
8.00 @ -— 
09% @ .10 
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Dimethylaniline ......... Ib. .60 @ .70 
DE. & gece a8 os eet ae - @ — 
Formaldehyde, spot Ib. 18% @ .27 
Fullers Earth, powd., car- 
fo a 17.00 @ 20.00 
.. & eer se Ib. - @ - 
Genasco Mineral Rubber.... — @ - 
 .as ehew hs 400% ton 60.00 @ 65.00 
Glue, extra white........ Ib 85 @ «45 
SEE -aiwiesncesws Ib 29 a 34 
eo wrae w6 abo os 21 fa 25 
— y  e ares ree 18 @ 2 
eS EE onc kak aes 18 fa 22 
common bone ... 17 fa .20 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib. 20 (a 21 
Sr . . 22 fa 23 
Graphite, flake (bbl.)... .Ib. 14 @ .20 
powdered (bbl.) ... .Ib. 04 fa 10 
Green, chrome, R. M. ... .Ib 40 a .68 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 03% G@ 04 
Hexamethylene ......... Ib. 1.25 @ 1.30 
Hexamethyenetramine . ...Ib. 1.20 @ 1.30 
Infusoria] earth, powd'd. .Ib .02 @ .035 
2 a's 0 0 0's + eee O85 fa 
Iron ovide, red, reduced 
PY a 64a os See Ib. 13 @ 15 
red, pure, bright... .Ib. - @ — 
Kaolin BO ERE pa - @ — 
Lime, hydrated eae S| a - @ -— 
Lead, red dry (casks)...lb ~-10% @ 10% 
sublimed . ee fa - 
white, basic carb . Ib 09 a 09% 
white, basic sulp... .lb. 084% @ 08% 
Lime flour .. . . Ib. - fa 
Litharge .(casks) . on .09% @ 10 
English . ait Ib. - (a 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls. . lb. O08 (a 
Me We bsiess - lb. 07% @ 
M. R. X. re perp tk - fa 
Magnesia, carbonate Tb. 15 (a 17 
calcined light + a 60 fa 65 
Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 50.00 @ 65.00 
Magnesia, Oxide, heavy... .. @ -~— 
Light ee : ‘ - fa -- 
Extra light .. swihke fa -— 
Napthalene . o's <a 07% @ 10 
Nitrobenzo! 12 fa 14 
Naphtha motor gasoline, 
(steel bbls.) . «© oe 31 a 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel 
Se «dae ea ae 38 fa 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel 
 * e° . gal 39 (a 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel 
bbls.) er ..gal 41 fa 
machine (steel bls.) gal 50 a 
Oil, corn, crnde factory .cwt 9.01 ’ 
corn, ref. (bbls.) ..cwt 2.26 a 
linseed, (bbls.) 83 a ~- 
In carloads, spot 80 ( : 
Teme COE .eeevitews ‘ 79 a 81 
Oil palm, Lagos... rae % 07% @ - 
Niger or - 07% @ — 
Pine, yellow ......gal 1.45 @ 1.50 
Distilled gal 1.50 » 1.60 
Rapseed, re fined . .gal 1.15 C 
Rapseed, blowr gal 1.2 
Rosin. first rectified gal Li 
Second, run . 63 fa 
Tar (commercial) gal $5 fa 
Oleum Acid, 20 per ct...ton 22.00 @ 25.00 
Orange mineral, Amer lb 13% @ 16 
Imported Ib Nominal 
Ozokerite P ; ‘ Nominal 
Paraphenylenediamine Ib 2.00 @ 2.25 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber. .lb Os fa e 
Pale yellow .... lb 07% @ 08% 
Parafin, refined, 118 @ 120 
Bi siass 08 % (a o9 
127 @ 129 m. p.... : 09% @ 10% 
137 @ 140 m. p , , 11 @ 11% 
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Phenol atih, at ot ond wl -— 09% @ 12 
UG Notas’ oa 0 ws : 03 a .08 
Pine tar kiln ...... ..bbl. 14.50 @ 15.00 
PO vets tna ot ae 8 9.50 @ 10.00 
Plaster of paris........ bbl. 4.25 @ 5.00 
Se EE ~-Snin d's win bo 4 Ib. 15 @ .25 

Red (American)... .Ib. 14 @ .16 

Indian (English)..... 14 @ .16% 

DEED geet kdoars Ib fa - 
Rosin (common to good)- 

ee Mile Wes esa ws te 8.50 a 
Rotten stone, powdered . . Ib. 02% @ .04% 
Rubber, substitute, black. Ib. @ - 

Ws. - $nn0s bebe d'as Ib. @ . 

PL. waa. v0 on ond oe . fa 
Mineral, Hard Hydrocar- 

BOG ssiedtctccacrs On 6488 a 
Rosin Oil, first rectified 60 a 

Second rectified ‘ 63 fa 

Third rectified es 70 fa 

Fourth rectified <s 85 (a . 
Soda ash, light 58 pct. cwt. 1.80 @ 2.00 
Sodium Nitrite 96 @ 98 pct. 16 a 17% 
Solvent Naptha, crude, hvy. 28 a 34 
Soya Bean Oil, bbls. . Tb. 08% @ .09 %& 

Sellers, tanks, f. o. b. 

Se cahuws> «6.0% 05% @ 

Stearic Acid, single . 13 (a 13% 
Shellac, fine orange......Ib 86 @ 87 
Sulphur Chloride, drums... 06% @ 16 
Shellac 

, i Pre ver er lb .77 @ .78 

Bleached, ordinary. .Ib. .74 @ .75 

Bleached, boendry.. .lb. .89 @ 90 
Silex (silicia)......c+- ton 25.00 @ 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered ...ton | 15.00 @ 20.00 
Starch, corn, powd ewt. 2.93 @ 3.41 

TEARS ones 2.83 @ 3.31 

Jap potato, duty pd. .Ib. 05% @ . 
Sulphur, crude........ ton a 

100 pounds...... : 7 

TD) .« as es 7 2.85 @ 2.95 

Commercial superfine 2.10 @ 2.75 
Tale, American...... .ton 18.00 @ 20.00 

PEE sénicesans ton 30.00 @ 36.00 
Thiocarbanilid .......... (a - 
Tolulol, pure, in drums, gal. 30 fa 36 

Commercial ‘v 30 fa 32 
Tripolite earth........Ib. 01% (a - 
Turpentine, pure gum 

Spirit cae »o gal. .75 @ .76 

WO ws 6 owes . gal. 69 a 71 
Venice, artificial. ...... gal. 15 @ 8 

True a SS Sy eee, 2.85 @ 3.00 
Vermillion, English Ib. 1.00 @ 1.10 

American .... ow 25 @ 80 
WO. 2enesedsecaeve ean Nominal 
Wax, beeswax, crude, yel. Ib. 21 @ 22 

Refined oa 27 @ .28 

Bayberry ‘ 30 (a 32 

Ceresin, white ..... .Ib. 14 fa 15 

Yellow . . . 1: a 14 
Whiting, commercial ewt 1.40 a - 

Gilders Bolted ‘ 1.45 7) 

Paris, white Amer..cwt 1.50 @ 1.60 

English ,cliffstone. .cwt 2.00 fa - 

Quaker -<s .ton = 15.00 a) - 
Kyle. Cok) OGM wc cccssss 42 @ 45 

Commercial ...... as 35 fa 85 
Zine Oxide, French process 

Red Seal Sees eds 10% @ 11% 

et eee 11% @ 12% 

White seal... 13 @ 13% 
Leaded Grades 

Commercial, lead free 09% G@ 10 

5 per ct. lead sulphate 08% @ 09 

10 per ct. lead sulphate 08% @ 08 % 

20 per ct. lead sulphate 084% G@ 08 % 

35 per ct. lead sulphate 08% @ 08 % 
Zine Sulphate 03% @ 03! 


Crude Rubber 


New York, JANvuARY 5, 1921 


After having passed through what was 
probably .the most disastrous year in its 
experience, the crude rubber market is 
once again getting upon its feet, and 
members of the trade profess to see a 
brighter outlook for the year 1921. 


This confidence in the future is aptly 
summed up by one well-known broker, 
who said; “In the process of liquidating 
a large number of insolvent accounts the 
volume of unsold rubber thrown upon 
the market in the past year has a dis- 
astrous effect upon price schedules, and 
values declined from above 50 cents a 
pound on spot rubber, to the present 
price of 15% cents—the lowest in the 


history of the industry. However, with 
the majority of these dead accounts out 
of the way as they now are, and with 
tire manufacturers regaining lost confi- 
dence in the situation, I think things will 
begin to look considerably brighter as 
early as March of next year and that 
twelve more months will find prices shap- 
ing up to normal.” 

These views on the market situation 
are shared by other members of the in- 
dustry, who express confidence in the out- 
look. The market has a long road to 
travel, however, as the declines during 
the year were very severe on all varieties. 
The following table, including most of 
the principal varieties, is given to show 
the extent of these breaks; 
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per Pound Miscellaneous 
I } Jan. 1, 1921 Gruayule wet @ 
| \ \ f l a *Balata block Panama 23 (a 
j i i4 Balata sheets 69 a 
l Palembang 6%@ 
Bangermassir 06 
Co bian Block Balata if 
‘ P Pontianas f 
I Nominal 
, ie 
¥ , ~ 
| | Serap Rubber 
: by New York, JANvaAry 5, 1921 
The turn of the year has brought with 
Ma re a tin trade believe it no cheering prospects tor dealers in 
it the tu n the market was serap rubber, and the market is in a dem- 
‘ ned | it f ie eal 1920 oralized condition throughout. Stocks 
These b e that price re now at the of scrap continue to pile up in the hands 
ebb, nd t et to higher of the wholesalers, and with practically 
eve re to oKe auru the new no outlet for the goods already on hand, 
( the wholesalers are in a quandry as to 
Cables rece ( London during methods to dispose of their supplies. 
eek ite ! there has perap cle ers are keeping a close 
hy 1 decide he better, and wateh on the market for erude rubber, 
trengt! manifested and are hoping for an early turn in the 
elt here here f I i how! ket for the erude, feeling that any 
hemsel ve é ke sales ce in the price of the latter would 
yr unlit price Some small lots prir about a marked improvement in 
e ben cleas turers at demand for the scrap stock, and a resul 
noted pric nut the 1 of suel tant bettering of their own market 
et oO Reclaimers show no interest im the 
Vanutacture her than those enga- offerings « the obbers even price cuts 
on he he , 7 ' es are | ' now lost their glamour The 
erginning to sh tere he market. reela'mers are not doing much on then 
nqguiril re bec re eneral, and end of the yame, being likewise aflected 
brokers report tl f dustrial uset by the low market ruling on erude rubber 
re 0 nut int ere Sing their W her any husiness eomes in, the re 
rdet nd trepidation 1m elaimers either take care of their orders 
! M e urgentl; rom stoeks on hand, or come into the 
eded t the tu f holesale market ‘ iust enouch stocks 
| ; ‘ esul re to take care oft tl mmediate business 1 
nen e, but are not hand 
ready to bu ’ ’ e quantities, althou h VV e no quoted chances in ~ ive 
hig % ‘ ‘ erude rubber Heer ! de, the PT 18 O na 
hich } e he lin Ne Yor! ( nd} rades e al ed i 
heir aceount é rd more ‘ : 
om The t rers é 
wht in the having cor 
tracted ft - 1 ote it very fi ; 
} } prices betor tr rket broke { 
These tey t eared all ot \ 
their supplic high-ee rubber, al ' 
hough mat ed 1 minimized 
\ 
their losses bv putting their stocks on the 
rm ile market bhetore reacl 1 the 
resent 0 levels 
Importe 1 broke te e! 
et for spot ithe New Feature of Bolton Cutter 
\ teature of muet nraetlvu Value ~ 
recently been added to the Bolton Verti 
Bias Cutter mm the form ofl perfected 
<4 } recelves the bri Strips 
. , - they are eut bv the machine, and auto 
A math v places them in books or wind-up 
\ if books e not desired It is claimed 
a that eve th the “take off” the cutter 
still oecupies a minimum of floor space 
. 11 and inereases the efficiency of bias cutting 
since it produces a great saving in labor 
R and expense. Spadone Machine Co. 126 
- Duane Street, New York 
. 
a. India Declares Dividend , 
Islands fir The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Made : QO} 10, has de« ared a quarterly dividend 
—— . payable January 3, 1921 of 1%4 per cent 
ntrals on its preferred stock and 2 per cent on 
Corinto prim + its common stock. 
. pr 14 
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Boston Woven Hose Statement 

The Woven & Rubber 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., has issued 
a financial statement of August 31, 
1920. The statement gives total assets 
ot $10,448,348 as compared to $7,340,409 
of a year ago. Merchandise is $4,926,299 
as against $2,675,255 of a year ago while 
eash and debts receivable are $2,506,938 
compared to $1,809,192 for the year be- 
Accounts and payable are 
given at $3,336,352 compared to $1,460, 
026 while the surplus is recorded as being 
$?.161,996 against for the 


3oston Hose 


as 


a 


tore, notes 


S? O30.383 
prev ious vear 
Dividend 


Keystone Passes 


Tire Co. have 


dividend 


Directors ot Kevstons 
decided to 


per cent di 


omit quartert\ ot 3s 


ie at this time, in order to con 
serve cash resources and make it possible 


for the company to take advantage of 
present low prices of crude rubber and 
cotton fabri 

Since the latter part of 1916 quarterly 
dividends of 3 per cent have been paid Ol 
the common. In 1918 a stock dividend oi 


33 1/3 per cent was de« lared. followed by 


two stock dividends of 15 per cent each n 
March and July last year 
American Rubber Patents 
Issvuep Dee \ l l 
1 62 4 oO Be 1 I G | 
r. Unio ll N I l | i t 
1,362,640 lo Fr ] ( t 
QO) Method f I arti 
1,362,654 H ( Ha 
( ire = 
1.362,714—To Colloug D 
Moines ( 
1,362,717 I é \ \ g 
\ Va SS “ | Der ‘ 
[ : Atta 
! ld 
‘ 1 | { | 
l 774 l | y 
Pa I ‘ I 
63.109—1 Ss 4 B ( 
f I l ) M 
M il a 
} 36 i ( N I 
1, 3¢ 17 | N. ¥ 
Data for Technical Men 
i oe? 50 East 


Vanderb) t ts 
Ne York C 


issued interesting data oO ne 


12nd. St.., "\ City, has recently 


S 


technica 


men of the rubber industn This data 
is in the form of book sheets in loos 
eat torm Tor insertion in pocket-size not 
hooks. The sheets contain data on ae 
celerators, conversion tables for th 


tensile strength of rubber compounds and 


( 
for weights and measures. In addition 
to the foregoing there is information 01 
tire inflation schedules; comparative 
prices for fabric from pound to square 


vard and viee versa: testing sieves; pres 
sure saturated steam, solvents 


vauges, 
liquids in 


miscellaneous compact 


data o1 


and 
form for the reader. 
aceelerators and leaves deseriptivs 
of the Vanderbilt products are also given. 
These book sheets will undoubtedly prove 
rubber men 

data 


( ‘ond ! sed 


loost 


of eonsiderable value to all 
virtue of the interesting 
tained in such compact form. 


by eon- 




















